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PBiEWfiOOD COMPARED W¥tE &SWm SOCIAL CL^S^. 

SEi^ORfe we are able to characterize priesthood by 
comparing this order with other social classes^ we have 
to define which those classes are. Not to make too 
long a digression, we must, however, restrict ourselves 
to a few indications upon the subject The difficulty 
is to decide in what classes, in societies at large, we are 
able to recognize a certain imiformity whenever we meet 
AK^ith them. It is even in no way self-evident that such 
exist at all. Although we must carefully leave classes 
in general out of our scope, a few remarks as to the 
prevailing social gradations seem^ necessary, in order to 
reveal some mutual likenesses and differences between 
priesthood and the other classes. 

To begin with, tfien, we have to set apart the sa- 
cerdotal class from those others which, by way of con- 
trast, we shall style the lay classes. By these I under- 
stand tfie gradation of the members of a community in 
liomogeneous groups, which, chiefly maintaining: their 
number through hereditary succession, differ in respect 
to mutual precedence and privileges. 

The question of classes in general, as is the ease 
with most of flie |)olitical institutions, regai^d^d from a 
sociological point of view, has hardly as yet be6n fnade 
the object of any systematic investigation. But owing 
i6 theit Conspicuous charactei", certain facts concerning 
this subject have attracted the attehtion of every 
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ethnologist It is, for instance, beyond doubt that sl 
number of peoples, in a very rude stage of civilization^ 
have no lay classes whatever, though from this it does 
not follow that all the members of their communities 
are equal in respect of authority and influence. Speak- 
ing of the Australian tribes in general, Mr. Oldfield 
says: — >Each X&ember is esteemed by the rest only 
according to his dexterity in throwing and evading- a 
spear. No man claims any peculiar privileges, or seeks 
to be exempt from the laws which are binding on the 
others.* ^ Similar statements meet us from different 
parts of the Australian continent Mr. Schiirmann asserts 
of the Lincoln Port natives: — »A11 grown-up men 
are perfectly equal, and this is so well understood that 
none ever attempt to assume any command over their 
fellows; but whatever wishes they may entertain with 
regard to the conduct and actions of others, they must 
be expressed in the shape of entreaty or persuasion. » ^ 
Among the Kurnai, also, influence is, as a rule, only 
attached to age: »It follows from this,» writes A. W. 
Howitt, »that there is no hereditary authority and no 
hereditary chieftain. » ^ In Central Australia » every 
member of the community is at liberty to act as he likes, - 
except, in so far as he may be influenced by the 
general opinions or wishes of the tribe. » * 

The Bushmen and Hottentots also are devoid of 
any .distinction of classes. »No one,» says Lichtenstein 
of the former people, ^obtains any ascendency over the 
rest by hereditary rank: bodily strength alone procures 
distinction among them.» ^ » Universal equality prevails 

^ Oldfield, 'Aborigines of Australia,' in Trans. Ethn. Soc.^. S. 
iii. 256. 

* Schiirmann, 'Aboriginal Tribes of Port Lincoln/ in Woods^ 
Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 226. 

* Fison and Howitt, Kamiraloi and Kurnai, p. 211 sq. 

* Eyre, Journals of Expeditions into Central Australia, ii. 315^ 

* lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa, ii. 194. 
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in his horde, » is the consonant remark of Mr. Bar- 
row respecting the same people, ^ and M. Thuli6, some- 
what more circumstantially, gives us the same state- 
ment: »L'egalit6 la plus complete,* he writes, »regne 
dans ces petites bandes non seulement au point de vue 
de Fautorite, mais encore au point de vue de la pos- 
session; personne n'a rien en propre, ce que Tun pos- 
sede tons le partagent, tout est a tout.* * Again, re- 
specting the Hottentots, Le Vaillant states that »in a 
country where there is no difference in birth or rank 
every inhabitant is necessarily on an equality.* ' 

Mr. E. H. Man, in his description of the Andaman 
Islanders, does not explicitly affirm that they have no 
classes, but such an inference may be deduced from cer- 
tain passages of his statement. Mentioning the native 
chiefs, he says social status is not merely dependent >on 
the accident of relationship, but on skill in hunting, 
fishing, &c, and on a reputation for generosity and 
hospitality.* * This statement is confirmed by Mr. Port- 
man, who asserts that » every man is a law unto himself 
in general, but the elders of the tribe have a certain 

authority. The Andamanese are not fond of obeying 

other persons, and only band together and obey one 
Elder when it is manifestly to their interest to do so.* ^ 

To the same conclusion we arrive, when regarding 
the Wild or Forest Veddahs. Several authors inform us 
that these aborigines live in pairs or small family septs 
and only occasionally assemble together, which implies 



* Barrow, Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, i. 244. 

* Thulie, 'Instructions Anthropologiques aux Voyageurs sur les 
Bochimans,' in Bulletins de la Sociiti d' Anthropologie^ T. iv. Serie iii. 
410. 

' Le Yaillant, Travels from the Cape of Good-Hope, ii. 67. 
*• Man, 'Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,' in Jour^ 
Anthr, Inst, xii. 109, 356. 

* Portman, History of our Relations with the Andamanese, i. 40 sq. 
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tliat they eaniidt {>dteibly b& dIvidM Into dusses.* ivfh 
Mli^ k\^ rnike^ tiientibH bi »thfe ^udHty bf i-aflk^^ 
JJt^t^ailiflg am^jg: tliettt, * and Mi^feiSfs. P. ahd P. feam^iti 
nftttidi-k thdt they haVfe htr ^dVfery ndi- aiay System 6l 
cadtejs. * 

VniAfiirttbiis Stat^ttttot^ ptdVe that the Pit^l^^ni livt^ 
itl i i^tiate of cttoplete eqiiahty. »They (Jii3 ndi a^jpeSr,* 
Writes Cdt)taiti Gook, Ad hAW aihotig thtm ktty gt)vem- 
feetlt t)t stibtJirtlinatioii: noU^ i^ki fntite respected thali 
atiothet.» * Admiral t^ifczroy expresses the sanle bpltildli. 
»There is,» he Says, »no sUpetlority of oili^ over anotlidr, 
imbtig the Fuegians, except that a<5qtUrecl gradually by 
ikge, sag^adty, and diflng cotidutji* * Ddrwlti inakes Meh^ 
tldti df itht petf^ct equality dlllotig the Itidivldtials coiii- 
positig the Fuegidti tribes,* • afld finally we tead of 
theiil in a papet by Mi Hyade^ that ^^il n'y A Hi roi^ Hi 
dhefj tii aristoctatie, ili castes^ m hierarchle sociale, tii 
esdav^s; G^est le rigithe dfe T^galitc daris tdlite sd 
ptirete. yf"^ 

ReSpedtitig: the Western Eskiiiid Mt. 9eetnalii4 writes 
that >slavetyj ev^ti in its tfiildest stspect, is totally 
tmktiown; ^Very oiie is dti d perfect level with the resft 
df his €louiltrynlfetl.» » >Ah IntlUit*, to qiiote Mt. Hall^ 
»is subject to no liiatfs toffitroL» ^ It Is true that atodug 

^ De Butts, tlambies in Ceylon^ p. 149. I)avy, Account of the 
tnteH'or df Ceylofi, p. ll8. Bailey, 'Wild Tjites Of the Veddahs off Cey- 
lon^' in trann, Etkn. Soc. N. 8. ii. ISI, 292f. 

* Bftifey, /oc. (^/. N. ». ii. 307. 

* Sarasin, Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftiicher Forschungen auf Cey^ 
Ion, iii. 488. 

* Cook, Alt Account 6f a toyug^ rdUM the World, fitfWkesworth's 
Bd. ii; 58. 

* Fitzrdy, Sufiteifing Toya^S 6f Adventufe imd Beadle, ii. 178. 

* Earwin, Voyage of Beagle, p. 229. 

' fiyttdes, 'Ethnogrfit{)hie des Fuegiens,' iti hulldini de la SocUt^ 
tPAnlhHpologie, T. W, Serie i. 335. 

® Seemann, Voyage of Herald^ ii. 59 sq. 
» Sfiftl, Arctic tte^kUfcUs, p. S7i. 



the Csn^^l S^jaw;), ai^r<|i|i5 ^ Pr, Bws^'pit» whA 
sgf^ ;iat gljte \Q^ prpvid^ fw tb^niwielye^ ftr^ ^meti«wi 

%4i^te4 by (?*fe^rs «u4 w^y ^mpst fee coi;s;i4?r(?d ^ 
^^^antf j^Thi^ position^ hoimymt <Jie ^ut^oi: gdds, n* 
a volunt^ (^fti?, ^p4 tbcr^Pf^ tjn^e l^e^ lyr^ Hat l^si 
egteem^d tiHan the selMepende^t |)|QVideri?t. * ©y Mr. 
H^gtme wf ^e tpI4 th^t tlie EskimQ qr\ Hn4*pn's B^y 
»liYe ii^ % st^tt of perfect fre^otiftj ^^p on^ f^pp^eptly 
Ql^^Qiin^ the supefprity pver, qx ackA0wJe4giu|f tiie le^^st 
subordination to another.* ^ Descpbin^ tfie Gr^enlfin4- 
er§^ C^aptz d^lar^s that »np on^ desires to uswrp th§ 
lea§t authority oyer anotl^ef^ to prescribe to hini in t^;^ 
l^gt^ti tQ c%ll h\m \q account {or Jiis actipt^§, or tp deq?an4 
%ny x^^s QX fexes for tlie publjc ws^nt or weal. Fpr 
t^iigy h^ve np oyerpli^s nor ric)^^; they Jiay^ a n^t^ra] 
§,nt^p^^t;^y ^gj^nsl^ aU cpinpul^ion^ at^d tl^e whole country 
§taftds pp^^ to each of the^p.^ ' Mr. Ast^iip writes of a^ 
tribe in th^ vicinity of Smith's Straits in North-Wester^ 
Greenland, that their community is based uppn the prin- 
ciples of a complete equality. * 

These instances serve to show that arbitrarily di- . 
vided dasses are by bo meanB univ^rsa} among man- 
kiiptd. Ti^ming to peoples lyith which sogi^l differentia- 
tion h^?, t^^h plac^j^ w€J me^t with ^ variety of higher 
^4 Ipw^ c\3»nes. Also th^ ni^^iber of dastfe* m^ §ub^ 
classes varies very much, some peop}p« baying only two, 
oAers a considerable number. Among these miscellaneous 
divisions >ye have tP find out the general types. Pron^ 
BfQpJe^ with a si^nple aud unadulterated pxgani^atiow of 
^mff^% we can he^t judge ^U^h ^ssesJ a^e ts> h^ re- 
garded ^s typical. The loweat grade met with in any 
community, are the slaves, who form perhaps the best 

^ Boas, 'Tbe Ce&4ial fekimo,' i& ShmtUonimn, UepovU, vi. 581. 
' Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the Northern 
Ocfan, p. lei, note. 

» C|;^tZj^ The Pistory of Greenland, i. 180. 
* Astrup, Blandt Nordpolens Naboer, p. ?534 
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defined group. The rest of the population is, among 
different peoples, very differently organized as to classes, 
but in comihunities with an extensive system of classes 
we are, as a rule, able to discern at least one higher and 
one lower division, a nobility and a cbrnmonalty. 

We believe that these categories now mentioned, 
the nobility, the copimonalty and the slave-class, repre- 
sent the classes in which peoples with social differentia- 
tion are divided. One or other of these . typical oiders 
may be wanting among some peoples, but, as a rule, 
every degree of rank is comprehended in the said groups. 
The universal prevalence of this gradation of classes is 
illustrated by the fact that a great number of peoples, 
in different parts of the world, are expressly stated to 
be divided into a nobility, a commonalty and a slave- 
class. ^ And when taking into consideration the varying 
ranks of other peoples, it becomes clear that in most 
cases they are to be regarded as subdivisions or combi- 
nations of the chief classes. 



^ Instances of such peoples are given by: Wilson and Felkin, 
Uganda und der AegyptUche Sudan, i. 9(5 (Waganda); Buchner, Kamerun^ 
p. 29 (Dualla); Moller, Pagels and Gleerup, Tre &r i Kongo, ii. 132 (Na- 
tives on the Upper Congo); Lang, in Steinmetz, BechtsverhaltnUfe, p. 240 
(Washambala); Desoignies, ih. pp. 277 sq. (Msalala); Haxthaiisen, Trans* 
Caucasia^ p. 406 (Ossetes); Dareste, h^ouvelles Etudes d' Histoire du Droit, 
p. 321 (Natives of Cambodia); Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshan'ge rassen 
tusschfm Selebes en Papua, pp. 154, 228, 293, 384, 406, 434 (Several tribes 
in the Austral- Asian Archipelago); Semper, Die Valau-Inseln, pp. 36 
sq; Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S, Exploring Expedition^ v. 83 (Inhabi- 
tants of Makin); Hale, 'EthnogKtphy and Philology,' i*. vi, 82 (Natives 
of Banabe, or Ascension Island); Gr^ffe, 'Die Carolineninsel Yap,' in Jour- 
nal des Museum Godeffroy, Bd. i. Hft 2. p. 22; Holraberg, Volker der 
Russischen America, in Acta Soc. Scicnt. Fennicae, T. iv. Fasc. ii. 294 
(Thlinkets); Boai, 'The Social Organisation and the Secret Sodeties of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,' in Annual Report of the Board of Begents of the 
Smithsonian Institution^ 1895, p. 338; Stoll, 'Ethnologic der Indianerstamm^ 
von Guatemala,' in Internationales Archie fiir Ethnographie,, SuppL zu Bd. 
i. 4; Von Martius, Beitrdge zur Ethnologic und Sprachenkunde Ame- 
rika's, i. 232 (Guaucurus). 
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In cx)mparison with the lay classes ptiesthood occu- 
pies, in many respects, a peculiar position. Owing to 
the universal prevalence of »priests», >medicine-men», 
»rain-iioctors», or whatever name may be given to those 
functionaries in different stages of evolution, who per^ 
form religious or magical rites, we should have the most 
profitable opportunity of studying the differentiation of 
this class from humanity at large, if only our knowledge 
of the priesthood of uncivilized races were complete. 

Are we, however, justified in including the magi- 
cian, or sorcerer, in our investigation of the origin of 
priesthood? — I think we are not only justified, but 
even bound to do so. In whatever way we may look 
upon the relation between early magic and early religion, 
it is evident that religious observances and magical prac- 
tices are largely confused by the performers of mystical 
rites. When studying the origin of priesthood we must, 
therefore, commence with taking into account all perform- 
ers of actions with a superhuman bearing, whether they 
may properly be called priests or magicians, until we 
are able to examine in what degree the different classes 
of priesthood may possibly be distinguished from each 
other. And in any case, we must be careful not to leave 
out, prematurely, any part of our subject that may prove 
to be of real importance. 

Regarding the question of the universaUty of priest- 
,hood among mankind, we sometimes, in books of travel, 
meet with accounts of a people without priests* And as 
priests presuppose the existence of religion, statements 
of this kind are connected with the frequently discussed 
question whether there do exist peoples without reli- 
gion or not As Lord Avebury and Dr. Tylor have 
pointed out, the answer depends very much on the 
meaning which is ascribed to »religion>. ^ Whatever may 



* Avebury, Pre- Historic Times^ p. 551. Tylor, Primitive Culture^ 
424. 
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IMtoSicw ^ ftiat ^jtsfiw^ SQ as jg^ ftp jdq^^iyy^ f#giW 

^»M i^Wm^ twp ^i%m^ ojjmmm a? to ^ ^mnm 
p| ^pw i# ;^i^^f «* §pi^^sai ^mg,^^^ Fmkm)^ 

and ^9m^k^ jw4QgpjU3 jt3 gki9 *^ fflfi^Wi^ 55^i?b 
Count Goblet d' AJ*vig^a ^y^? to tjbe tenp, ^v^^fii^i;^ reli-^ 
^on %s »t^e conception igta^ forms pf hi? rel§Jio;i^s vitij 
Jhe ^up^eftumap and mysterious ppijvefs on ^yj^i^b h^ 
i^eli^yes himsdf to depejttd.» * 0,9 ^^ Pjl^?f feagd, |^g 
princjlpal i^mportance has by certain §cliplarf bfsen a^tacjie^ 
not tp the gaere beliejE^' but to tlj,e cult Tku§ Ph 
^""ra^er understands by reljygioi^ ^a pjopitiatipn pr concj]^- 
^tion of ppwejrs supipripr tp mjn wljich are b^li/eve.d tp 
direct an,d control the cours^e pf fl^ture arjd humaQ jiij^.:^ ^ 
Grant Mien, again^ 4€ijotes worship ^^nd ^t^prifige §§ 
the prime factors of religion. »Ip all /early jreligipp^,* 
he s^ys, »t]hie pr^tice i^ at ^^ maxinjjim and the pregd 
^t a ihinjnuiip.^ * J)r. Weistermarck points put thaf reji- 
^on i? not tjie mere belief in the existence pf super- 
natural beings, bijt at the same time a fprip pf aptjpn. 
Religion contains an element pf thpught, i e. jthe feji- 
g^ojis belief^ and jan element of action^ t. e. Jhe rejjgious 
cuit^ 

Whether it be the cult of supernatural beings or 
the belief in siich beings that is \f> be regarded as j:he 
essentia! element of religiop, it does not, howeyer, gpe^t- 

* 'Xyior, FHm^ive Cuiiure, i. 424. 

> O^eie, XhOiinet of tJ^ Ehtom/ of Beligion, p. 6. 

f GoJbiak d' ^lyiella, Lectunfx on ths Origin an4 Grotoih of ikp- 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough, i. 63. 

* Allen, The K^olutign of the J^ea of Qpd, p. 40. 

* "Westermarck, 'Religion och magi,' in Euterpej 1905, p. 24. 



as both these ideas are practically alw|iy§ 9i^^Qmf^^ 
with «iSb -Ptb^i 

el th^ V4>r^ is te fee regafijed ^ pniv^rs;^ thrpu|fUout 
f^e t«TO.aij ia(^ A^^ th^ir |;iui|jbe|: ^e ipeu susl^ 

h^ j^off} Ayj^bjjfy, m cQuimmty with W^ »Jw«:Uef 

estimate)^ <^| rpJifi^PP) d^liifS tUs mv^tgal ?^$t^.l3i?e 9I 
religipijs ide^Sr ' ^j|p*?^i^i? with this writer, Spencei: holds 
that laipong various savages, religioi|s ideas do noteppst,* 
although nx^ ^uch cases there is co^imonly a nptio;i> 
hgre d;istii^pt and there vague, of spmething supernatural 
ass9ciate4 wifch the de^d.* * But it ip w^U kno^yn that 
the sta^4p9i?i^ ^f L<^r4 Avebury has been piade th^ 
subji^ct of very ^vere criticispL ® Dr. Frazer, who assumes 
th^t magic is priqr to religion in the evolution of 
thought, pjakes the observatipn that a^iQ;ig the natives 
of Australia, ^hile magic is universally practised, »relir 
gion in th^ 3e;^^ of a propitiatiqu or coQpiliation of 
)iie higher powers seenjs to be nearly unknown.* Yet 
^e admits ths^t in th/e ^9,i;th-Eastem regions of the con- 
tinent »some faint beginnings of religion appear ;n th^ 
sjiape of a flight reg^^^rd for tl^e pomfort of departed 

} T]4<», FHmUUi$ 0^uKe, i. 485. 

^ Bcmtoa* Beligtota of frimitivs. Peopie^ g. 33. 

4 ^inile, Bi^if^ des BeHgwmt i- ^ PP- 16 sq- 

# ItoBkoff, iXa$ Bdiponswettu 4» r^keitm NatMtr^SiW^ pp. 36-^ 
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Tide, Outlinet of the Eistory of Beligion, p. 6. 

Eatzel, Vdlkf^rJiim^^ I^trpd^ctip^ K^il. 

Avebury, Pre-Histpri^ ^imth P- 5i5Jl. 

Spencer, Principles of ^oci^Q^ iij. 4 

Sea lOFloir, f^^. dt, \, 422^ Eosfcoff, ^jp. ciK jgp. aa-llO. 
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fiiendsji and thai also in these parts a supreme spirit 
is believed in. ^ 

From all this, it is clear that, however correct may 
he the reports, of peoples without priestly functionaries, 
perhaps owing to a narrow conception of what constitutes 
a priest, yet we could not possibly put aside the 
peoples in question, when dealing with the origin of 
priesthood For our purpose it is also important to know 
whether there are magicians among th^m, and only after 
having this latter question answered can we judge of 
the existence or non-existence of a priesthood. 

It is, therefore, a question of some interest to us, 
whether magic is to be considered as universal among 
the lowest now living races or not In this respect we 
meet with a general unanimity among ethnologists: 
magic is admitted to be practised among all of the primi- 
tive peoples who are known to us. Even Lord Avebury 
owns that there seems to be no degraded race without 
>a more or less vague belief in witchcraft,» ^ and he 
thinks that » divination and sorcery are so widely distri- 
buted that they may almost be said to have; b(een uni- 
versal,t ^ Professor Roskoff writes: — »The belief in sorcery 
which is inseparably connected with the belief in evil 
spirits, is met with among all tribes in the lower and 
lowest stage.* * 

As a matter of fact >magicians> and »priests> of 
some kind or other — the nomenclature is very vague 
— have also been reported to appear among peoples 
of the rudest type, so far as we have sufficient know- 
ledge of them. In numerous accounts of the Australians, 
nativ e sorcerers are mentioned. Thus in an essay »0n 
Australian Medicine-Men» Mr. Howitt gives a descrip^ 

* Frazer, The Ooldw Bovgh, i. 71, 72, note. 

* Avebury, Pre-Historic Times, p. 551. 

» Id,, The Origin of Civilization, p. 250. 

* Hoskoff, Das Beligionswesen der rohesten Nnturvdlker, p. 130 sq* 
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tion of the doctors and wizards of several aboriginal 
tribes. ^ From different parts of the continent, other 
investigators report of medicine-men, wizards or enchant- 
ers, and describe their functions. ^ 

In one of the few statements which exist concern- 
ing the religion and magic of the Bushmen, it is said 
that »they believe in evil spirits, sorcery and amulets, 
and think certain persons endowed with special power 
to conjure the spirits and wizards! >* Lichtenstein re- 
ports of the same people that » there are among them, 
as among the Caffres, people who are considered as 
magicians, and who are believed to have the power of 
commanding rain, wind, and thunder, at their pleasure. » * 
Of the Hottentots Th. Hahn states, that they have a 
class of sorcerers who afe chiefly occupied in making 
rain, and he also mentions practitioners of witchcraft 
among them. * Kolben says that they have a priest 
who ^presides at their offerings, and has the Ordering 
and Conducting of all Ceremonies of Worship, He per- 
forms the Marriage and the Funeral Ceremonies, t etc. 
This author also states that their physicians cure pains 
by means of. amulets. • 

As regards the Andaman Islanders E. H. Man 
makes mention of seers or medicine-men »credited with 

* la Jour. Anthr. Inst. xvi. 

* Eyre, Journals of Expeditions into Central Australia, ii. 359 
sq. Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 522 — 
553 and Northern Tribes of Central Australia^ j^p. 481—88. Stanbridg^, 
Tribes in the Central Part of Victoria,' in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N. S. i. 300. 
Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, i. 463 &c. Gason, 'Of the 
"Tribes Dieyerie,' etc., in Jour. Anthr, Inst, xxiv. 170. Bonwict, 'The 
Australian Natives,' lA. xvi. 203 sq. Oldfield, 'Aborigines pf Austra- 
lia,' in Trans. Ethn, Soc. N. S. iii. 236, 243, a. o. , 

» Fritsch, Die Eingebor^en SUd-Afrika's, p. 427. 

* Lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa, ii. 61. 

* Hahn, The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi, pp. 83, 87. 

* Kolben, Present State of the Cape of Oood-Hope, i. 88, 133. 
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#^ Pfwws^ ^ gppyd ^^ ^il^ ^ ,^lsp ^ fseeing ^ 

are supposed to exerci^^ ^^w^rp^^t^^l ^p9W^ fi^4 ^ 
PftSSeS^ ^ jSjys.|ggpjijs jj^jpLtj^jcifie pv^r ^ fortune? and 
Uy42;s ^f vthj^ir p.eijg:Jib.q»r3. ^ Ajwi ^r- Vo^tm^X^ l«pHrg^ 
ti^gjt Jflxpir »wi^^ jgftgn» ^9^ %»MjfbJt 4(le *tp forie^ell 1% 
l»JW?» W<J J^J?<Q?y VJM: ^re tji^e ijiXentiojas pf Jtbe Pejty^ 
^d )yj?^ i$ p»Sisiug at ji ii§t^Ge.» ? 

Regpe^ct^ijg tj?e Ve^d^JiJ^ i^ Ceylon w^ ^ire ^tijl 
Wtljpj;it jpft^itiv^e inJt#jg^^pe ^s Jto .the ,e5<;te^.t qf $heir 

Ja^9 i;^ ^bajt A^ee i^iggic^^^s proper occijir ftiju^nj^ thei^. 
^tj^er^i^ %eyL^fit, Jtip,veyeci ^ys #iey k^y^ »4evil d^jL- 
^Qc;^/ ^'^hp 4riye awj^y ,eyil spirit;s while m ja sjtate <4 
j^i^t ei?{;cite;tnejtit^ * ^d J^e U^sj^er tells ns that, 15 
p^^^ pf .siofen^SSj 1;he Yakdem, pr 4ejjiojii pjrig^J, is sen^t 
for JtP 4a»pe .3Jtid ch^anjt .c^rfeiiji j^^q^nt^tip^p b^efore tfe^ 
Siqfc: per soij. * 

A^ J.e|;:^4s titi^ Fijf^gJ^s Jfeere af^ reports of wjzr 
^4,§ oir cpty^urij^ig ^pctprs, whp§e futkctipnsj how.eyer, ^x^ 
very incompletely known. Admiral FJjterpy §ays thgj 
eaph E^egi^n psgrty has a doctpr-wi^ard with much in- 
fluence pyer his companions. * An exactly similar re- 
port is given by Darwin, • and also Mr. Snow mentions 
a wizard man among them. '^ Accojding to Mr. Bridges^ 
they have doctors ^yho are believed to communicate with 

^ Jlan, *^borjpnftl Inl!!|ilytai?ts of jfehe ^n^w^n Jsla^cjs/ 1^ Jttw> 
p4hrr fy'f' xii. ,97; ^, 289. 

^ ^Bmfirson ^Cwieat, fieyim, ii. 44^. 
' '-* -Le iM[69Ufier, ^$he ^Vedda's of Ceylon/ in Jour, of the 4kyi4m 
Branch of the Boy. As, ^Soc. ix. 341. 

' Fitzroy, ^mr^yi^g Vo^ayu of Athsni^ure cmd Ilett^U, ji. "178. 

• Darwin, ^ayag^ cf Bexu/k, p. 214. 

' fi^ow, Wfld ^I»b«B ol Benjaclel *'^iegp,' in TrqM. ifthn, Soc. 
N. S.i26*. 



M^tfki^ htiiig^, iM tfey ft*V€f tfi* peW^ et MilHff^ per- 
J6W*¥ wfecy atfe mtteH feafred By tfe# J^etop^. * 

6Y ietes d^etaifed deserij>ti6fls of tfreif offfceJs atld* ff^erfotrii^ 
dfices. '^. 

^lius tlie origin of priests and sorcerers evidently 
refers to a very early period of human evolution. 
WHerever, among uncivilized races, we meet witli religious 
or magical acts, we may, ihdeea, consider tlie perform- 
ers,- whether they are professional or not, as illustrat- 
ing, in some way or other, the rise or development of a 
priesthood. If we search for the first indicatory begin- 
nings of that order, we may trace them back to the 
very origin of riiagical and religioiis practices* 

When comparing the origin of priesthood with that 
of other classes, we become aware of the remarkable 
fact that priests and sorcerers everywhere differ from' the 
mass of the population at an earlier period of cukure ' 
than any of the lay classes. This conclusion may be 
drawn from the fact that priests or sorcerers are, as a 
rule, found among all peoples, also among those witkout 
any other distinction of classes, whereas, on the other 
hand, there are no instances whatever of peoples which 
were divided into classes of laymen but devoid of priest- 
hood. 

* Bridges, 'Manners and Customs of the Firelanders,' in A Voice 
for South America^ xii. 2i2. 

* /«/., 'Das Feuerland und seine Bewohner,' ift Globus^ 1885, 
p. 332. 

^ Murdoch, 'Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition,' 
in Smithsonian Reports, ix. 430 sq. Boas 'The Central Eskimo,' ib, 
vi. 583—600'. Hall, Arctic Aesedrches, pp. 572 feqq. Cbntz, The 
J^fOi'iJ of Qf-eehldhdi L 20&-217. AstrUp, Bidritii Nofdpolehs Naboer, 
pp. 283—287, a. o. 
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We have akeady pointed out that the Australians^ 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, Veddahs, Fue- 
gians and Eskimo have no lay classes, although they 
have priests or magicians. To these instances others 
may be added. Mr. Bonwick states that among the Tas- 
manians prevailed »the equality of that democratic mode 
of existence which appears prevalent among all Papuan 
people, and some of the aboriginal tribes of India. » Yet 
there were among them certain »wise men or doctors* 
of whom they stood in awe. These could not only miti- 
gate suffering, but inflict it, and in their hands the 
sacred bone or stone wrought marvels. They were the 
exorcists of the tribes and mesmerists by profession,^ 
and the utterance of some verbal charms of theirs had 
a medical power. ^ »Les Ghiliaks,» M. Deniker writes 
of those natives on the lower Amur river, »sont tous 
egaux entre eux et jamais il n^ a eu parmi eux d'es- 
claves». The same author says there are shamans among 
them. 2 Of the Bodo and Dhimal people, Mr. Hodgson 
affirms that » among their own communities there are 
neither servants nor slaves, nor aliens of any kind; and 
whilst their circumstances tend to perpetuate equality of 
means, neither their traditions, their religion nor their 

usages sanction any artificial distinction of rank 

all Bodo and Dhimals are equal — absolutely so in right 
or law — wonderfully so in fact.» Of the well distin- 
guished priesthood of that tribe, a description is given 
by the same author. * By Dr. Svoboda we are told that 
among the Nicobar Islanders there exists no state of 
subordination, all inhabitants occupying the same rank. 
There are, however, among them witch-doctors who are 
believed to possess the faculty of seeing and command- 

* Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, pp. 81, 175. 

* Deniker, 'Les Ghiliaks,' in Revue d' Ethnographies ii. 309. 

» Hodgson, 'Kocch, Bodo and Dhimll People,' in Jour, of the As, 
Soc. of Bengal, xviii. 717, 721. 
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ing the evil spirit They also cast out the spirits of 
deceased persons who take possession of the living. ^ 
Bancroft, writing of the lower Calif omians, maintains that 
neither government nor law is found in their region^ 
»ever>' man is his own master; and administers justice 
in the form of vengeance as best he is able. » He men- 
tions medicine-men among them and says that the usual 
juggleries attend the practice of medicine. ^ 

When taking into consideration the priesthood of 
various peoples, we become aware of the universal fact 
that the priesthood everywhere differs in a peculiar way 
from the rest of the population. In classifying the mis- 
cellaneous ranks of a community we may hesitate when 
considering to which of them a certain individual or 
group should be referred, but hardly, if ever, do we need 
to doubt whether they belong to the priesthood or not^ 
In comparison with priesthood, the various classes seem 
in many cases to be founded on conventional or arbi- 
trary distinctions, however carefully they may be upheld 
as fixed gradations. A great number of ranks is met 
with, for instance, among the natives of West Africa, in 
certain parts of the Malay Archipelago, and throughout 
Polynesia. The many petty classes and sub-classes of 
these peoples hardly display any decided characteristics 
by means of which their respective ranks become con- 
spicuous. ^ It . is beyond doubt that these classes are 

* Svoboda, 'Die Bewohner des Nokobaren Arohipels/ in Interna- 
tionales Archiv fur Ethnographie, v. 191, 192; vi. 10. 

» Bancroft, Works, i. 564, 568, 569. 

^ As regards the classes in these parts of the world, see : Bosnian,. 
Description of the Coast of Guinea, pp. 132 sq. Wilson, Western Africa. 
pp. 75 sq. (Mandingoes). Caillie, Travels through Central Africa to 
Timbuctoo, i. 98—106 (Moors on the Senegal). Schwaner, Borneo, pp. 167 
sq. (Barito river tribes). Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua^ p. 261 {Natives of the Arru group). Id,, 'De To- 
pantunuasu of oorapronkehjke volksstainmen van central Selebes,' in 
Bijdragen tot de taat-, land- en volkenkunde van Hederlandsch IndiCy Y, \ 
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^k^k^ Wffl^ w^ M^e pohatiA but 4s ffl6 ^€«^a 6te^^i^ 
tefifi afijr diA^t^ sl^ ^sQh(<m d^fliiei is Aef jjWesttae^. 
Hi cef tain ea§to nb ftteffite^t Hri^ df d^Bircation is mkvm 

some peoples tlf^cf fe ^fi ihtmM^ikt^ Asis§ bttw^WI tS«€ 
two divisions. ^ And in the systematic survey of the geo- 
^aipliit^i di^btitibii 6t slaves, width t)t. Niebo^t gives 
iis in his >>Slavery ^s ail IMilStrtal §y9tettf», tLVLtti^tcfh^ 
iri^tancfe^s ptoire tHatt tfee dfistinetlofi t>^tWeefl sVdi/es and 

p. 82. Wilkes, Narrative of the V. S, Explorivg Expedition, iii. 
•^7, lirskine, Wettern Pacific, p. 253f, Williams, f^iji and the Fijidrii, p 
So, dhd Melrifcke, tftseln des ikUteH Otearts, ii. 4l (^ians). OoOk, An 
Actduni of a Vdi/Age rhUrid ihe Wdfid, Emkesw(yriMs Ed. ii. 240 s^., 
£liis^ Polf/neHan Besearche^^ Mi. 94 sq., Halff, Ethnography and Philology, 
in. Narratite of the V, S, Exploring Expedition^ vi. 34, and Meinicke; 
^p. eit, ii. 184 sq. (tahitians). Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through 
tiawaii, pp. 42fl sq., Jarves, Mistory of the Bawaiiitn Islands, p. l8, C6b¥, 
A ^oyttge to the Pacific Otean, ffi. 155, and Beechtey, foytrge to ih& 
Fttcipc and BUhritig'i Siraiti, p. 295 (Haw^irts). Mariner, Natives &f 
iht tdnga Islands, ii. 87— &1, Wei^t, Ten Years in South-Central Poly- 
hesia, p^ 260, and Meinicke, op, eit. ii. 83—85 (Tongans). tregear^ Tke 
Maoris of New Zealand, pp. 112 sq., Shortland, Traditions and Super sti^ 
lions of the New ^eatanders, p. &6, Polack, banners and Customs of the 
imartdtts, H. 123, TtortSoti, the Story of New tealand, I »4, Ellfs, 
Totyri^UffH Ee^Mrdhes, ift 343^ and Mdnioke, dp. eit. i. 325 (New Z^ 
-landers). — The want of uniformity between the accounts of the classes in 
Pc^ynedia tdso seems to indicate their undefined chara(cter. 



* Certain Polynesian and other peoples supply instances of this 
kind, in Tahiti the bui raaiira, or landed proprietor^, stand between the 
hui arii, or royld family atod nobility, and the manahune, or commoa 
people (Ellis Tolynestart Besdarchet, iii. 95), in Ebon, the Bufak ikrA 
daid to forin a rich and hiflueirtial class between flie Ledtakathk, or latod- 
-oWners, and the highest class (Kubairy,- Die' 'Ebonlgruppe^ hi J&uritdl (kit 
Mitsetttn Qodeffroy, 6d. f. flft 1. p. 37) and fn Sto6i^ the tiilafdles, or 
^roprieto^ of Ifhe soil, it^ expressl J* stated fC f orih »a weH-defined clas^ 
•befweeti the chiefs (afii).acid the comthph peOple.» (Willed, Narrative of 
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the next hi^htt dass dmsions is extremely vague. ^ It 
is true thfat among many peoples the lay classes have 
<iistinotly differentiated from each other, but also in these 
cases we Cannot feiil to see that such distinctions do not, 
in any way, equal that existing between them and the 
priesthood. 

Although j as we have thus seen, the priesthood 
occupies an exceptional position in society, yet it displays, 
at t!he sanfe time, certain of the traits characteristic of 
tllfe lay classes. As a rule, these latter classes have each 
their special functions among the same peoples, division 
of labour being one of the chief factors in determining 
the distinction of classes. In this respect, priesthood 
corresponds with the other classes. On the one hand; 
religious and magical practices form exclusively the pro- 
vince of that order and, on the other hand, economic and 
class interests, similarly as in the case of laymen, are 
also attached to the functions of the priests. The pros- 
perity of the priestly order greatly depends upon the 
ability and cunning of its members, and this fact has no 
doubt considerably influenced the development of priest- 
hood. 

Politically also a conformity exists between priest- 
hood and the lay classes. As a matter of course the 
standing of the priesthood in the community varies 
among different peoples, but what may be looked upon 
as a rule is that the sacerdotal order occupies a social 

the U, S. Exploring Expedition, ii. 152). As holding a similar interme- 
diate position we may consider, among the natives of the Gold Coast, a 
class of men who according to Bosman have acquired a great reputation 
by their riches, and rank betsveen the Cahocero's^ or chief men, and the 
common people. {Description of the Coast of Guinea^ pp. 132 sq.) Simi- 
larly, in the Arm Archipelago, fwo classes, the tamata djindjinei^ the rich, 
and the tamata vangar duoie^ the landowners, rank between the nobility 
And the commonalty. (Riedel, Da sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Sd'ebtB en Papua, p. 251).' 

* Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System^ Part i. Chapter ii. 

2 
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rank in the same manner as do the other classes. ^ It 
is well known that, among many peoples, the priests 
exercise great authority in political concerns also. And 
as political influence and high rank generally go toge- 
ther, they are, as a rule, among such peoples, on a foot- 
ing of equality with the ruling classes. Among other 
peoples where they have less power, their standing cor- 
responds with that of somewhat lower ranks. Thus, the 
varying influence enjoyed by the priestly order tends to. 
raise them to a higher, or lower them to a minor, rank 
in society, not to make them differ as a class from the 
population as a whole. Whether the priesthood holds a 
higher or lower position in a community does not influ- 
ence the peculiar character of that order, the explana- 
tion of which we have to look for elsewhere. 

This explanation necessarily refers to functionary 
causes. As we have seen, priesthood displays, politically 
and socially, certain traits common to all classes, but at 
the same time it differs from the other classes through 
certain peculiarities of its own. The distinction of priest- 
hood, briefly characterized, depends upon the fact that it 

^ A few examples may be given of the rank assigned by differ- 
ent peoples to the priesthood. Among the New Caledonians the sacerdotal 
order holds the highest rank (Glaumont, 'Neo-Caledoniens,' in lievue 
d'Ethnographie, vii. 74). In Fiji the priests occupy the third rank together 
with minor chiefs and certain officials of the king (Williams, Fiji and the 
Fijian s J p. 20), and m Hawaii and Tonga the rank of the priests is the 
same (Jai'ves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, p. 18; Mariner, Natives 
of the Tonga Islands^ ii. 87). Among the peoples of the Indian Archi- 
pelago in general the priests are said to rank after the royal families and. 
the nobles (Crawford, History of the Indian Archipelago^ iii. 29), while 
in Assam the priesthood holds the first place in point of dignity (Robin- 
son, Descriptive Account of Asam, p. 260). Among the Mandingoes the 
priests stand next to the kings and above the chiefs (Wilson, Western 
Africa, p. 75), whereas among the Moors on the Senegal they form the- 
second class next to the nobility (Caillie, Travels through Central Africa 
to Timbuctoo, i. 98 sq.). In ancient Gaul, the two orders of rank and 
dignity were those of the Druids, or priests, and the knights (Caesar, De 
Bello Gallico, B. vi. Ch. 13). 
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not only constitutes a class, but also a profession, which ^ 
is not the case with any of the lay classes. On the one 
hand, the province of priesthood comprehends all pro- 
fessional functions referring to religious and magical 
practices. And, on the other hand, the priesthood is 
exclusively devoted to those matters, as other offices 
which priests may in some cases be intrusted with, are 
all more or less intimately associated with their religious 
duties. This professional homogenity of priesthood is a 
remarkable fact, as in the lay classes there exists little i 
or no functionary uniformity in the same sense as in the 
sacerdotal order. 

As a matter of course, the functions of the ordi- 
nary classes are extremely varying among peoples be- 
longing to different economic groups. This is also the 
principal reason why the lay classes present such differ- 
ent types among different peoples. Thus, with regard 
to the class of nobility we meet with a variety of types. 
Among certain Polynesian peoples, for instance, nobility 
is maintained through the tabu of the upper classes, 
whereas the common people are looked upon as a differ- ^ 
ent species of the human race. ^ Among certain Ameri- 
can Indians, although they scarcely have any well- 
defined nobility, distinction is partly hereditary, partly 
obtainable through bravery and other personal qualifi- 
cations, ^ among certain African peoples the rank of 
nobility is held by the officials of the king according to 
the dignity of their offices,^ among the Arabs, nobility 

* Meinicke, Inseln des Stilkn Oceans^ i. 47. Seemann, Viti^ 
p. 398 (Tongans). AVaitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvdlkerj vi. 
186 (Tahitians). 

' Bancroft, Works^ i. 193 sq. (Nootkas) and i. 770 (Isthmans). 
Dobrizhoffer, Abipones^ ii. 440 sq. Smith, Araucanianf, p. 186. 

' Clapperton, Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa^ p. 57 
(Youmba people). Burton, Lake Regions^ ii. 31 (People of Unyamwezi). 
Peters, 'Der Muata Cazembe,' in Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde^ vi. 
393. Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples^ p. 165 (Dabomeans). 
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is estimated by descent from the family o£ t^e Prophet:. ^ 
Naturally al3o the commonalty displays amon^ di^ 
ferent pepples a great variety as to general character 
and occupations. Equally natural is it that an[iong hunt- 
ing or fishing, pastoral or agricultural tribes, the use 
of slaves varies to a very great extent \ Social differ- 
entiation in general as well as the division of labour 
between the classes depends, in the first place, upon th^e 
mode of living of the peoples concerned. 

On this vital point, the priesthood differs entirely 
from the other classes. One circumstance of interest is 
the fact that the functions of the priesthood are little 

^ or not at all influenced by the work of the respective 
peoples. Notwithstanding the varying occupations of 

< civilized and uncivilized tribes all over the world, the 
priesthood everywhere displays a most extraordinary 
uniformity. Everywhere the authority of the priests is 
upheld by the same popular belief in their spiritual 
superiority and by the same imagination as to the ad- 
vantages obtainable through them. Everywhere their 
mediation is required in the craving for supernatural 
assistance in the adversities and misfortunes of human 
life. The professional relation between the priests and 
their fellow-tribesmen is therefore, to a great extent, the 
same everywhere. And also the methods taken by the 
priests in fulfilling their duties and asserting their own 
I interests show a remarkable correspondence among all 
peoples, although varying in different degrees of develop- 
ment 

A few more characteristics of the priesthood become 
conspicuous when we compare this order with other 

, classes. Different classes always presuppose e^ch other 
in a certain way. We cannot fprm an idea of slaves 

^ Maltzan, 'Sittenschilderungen aus Siidarabien,' iu Qlohus^ 1872, 
p. 103. 

* Of. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial Systfiin^ pp. 2 12— 15, 
223-25, 282-84. 
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without masters, of any oppressed class without oppres- 
sors, any nobility without a lower class. Of any nobility 
or slave-class there can be no question, unless there 
is another class to which they stand in contrast And 
also the commonalty, which corresponds with the entire 
population in communities without distinction of classes, 
does not constitute any rank without other classes. In 
opposition to this, the priesthood is not particularly 
connected with any other class, priests, as we have seen, 
are iriet with where there exist no other distinct classes. 
Similarly the relation between the priests and any of 
the lay classes is, as a rule, quite different from that 
between those classes mutually. The relation between 
higher and lower classes in society is generally marked 
by thrir nxutually conflicting interests. The priests, on 
the other hand, do not necessarily stand in opposition 
to any otlier class. On tlie contrary, they are in many 
cases in the position of being able to promote their own 
interests by meeting that need of divine or magical help 
which men in every class of society may think it their 
interest to have satisfied. 

What was the beginning of those peculiarities of 
the priesthood which cause us to look upon priests from 
quite a dififerent point of view than that from which we 
look upon the othfer classes, and which, as we under- 
stand, enable lis to examine the characteristics of that 
oidei' separately? How was it, that religious and magical 
jiractices tended to originate a s|iecial class of their 
perfoirmers? 

It is the aini of this book to see how these questions 
may be answered. 



CHAPTER I 

THE HUxMAN NEED OF MEDIATORS WITH A SUPPOSED 
PRETERNATURAL WORLD. 

PRIESTHOOD, broadly speaking-, owes its origin to 
the universal need felt by mankind of superhuman assis- 
tance in the struggle of life. Among all peoples the 
belief exists that, under certain circumstances, advantages 
of some kind or other are obtainable from the super- 
natural world, and equally universal is the desire to gain 
possesion of those advantages. Man endeavours to in- 
fluence, by propitiation, the powers which govern the 
universe or to control the course of events by magical 
means. Not all the benefits supposed to be obtainable 
in either of these ways consist of positive blessings, on 
the contrary, they may in the first place imply the 
prevention of an evil. The want of guidance in these 
matters has given rise to the various kinds of magical 
and religious practitioners among savage peoples which 
are to be considered as the pioneers of an organized 
priesthood. But also among civilized peoples, surviving 
traces of the same need characterize the authority of 
the priesthood. 

Among the savage races there has never been any 
lack of all sorts of magical and religious methods by 
which to obtain supernatural benefits. In spite of the 
universal belief in the existence of more or less infallible 
means of influencing fortune, only certain persons are, 
as a rule, supposed to possess the knowledge and power 
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necessary to secure the proper results. These appear to 
us in the form of priests and magicians. 

It is well known that most savages ascribe various 
natural occturences in their lives to supernatural causes. ^ 
>The Congo natives,* Mr. Ward writes, lare entirely 
ignorant of the laws of Nature, all sensations are ascribed 
to the influence of spirits. All that is unaccountable to 
the native mind is at once enveloped with the property 
of magic. All ills and misfortunes are supposed to ema- 
nate from the evil spirit*^ The same has been observed 
with reference to the aborigines of Liberia: the 
native pictures to himself the world as peopled by invi- 
sible spirits, to whom he ascribes all the misfortunes 
happening to him. ' Kiellaud states that, penetrating 
deeper into the sphere of thought of the Zulu, it will be 
perceived that the people are filled with the idea that 
they live in dependence upon spiritual beings, who 
exercise the greatest influence upon the fate of the whole 
community and also of that of each separate individual. * 
Of the Angahmee Nagahs it is said that »each god, or 
spirit, has in their estimation the power to afflict them 
with sickness, ill luck, and a variety of calamities, or to 
xnake them successful in their incursions, and prosperous 
in their undertakings or daily occupations. > ^ With re- 
ference to the Wild Dyaks of Borneo Mr. St John says: 
— »Surrounded by endless natural phenomena wholly un- 
intelligible to them, they imagined minute emanations 
of the gods in all the energies of nature and circumstances 

* In Primitive Culhtre Dr. Tylor gives a number of instances showing 
how'tothe minds of the lower races it seems that all nature is possessed, 
pervaded, crowded, with spiritual beings,» many of which are »considered 
directly to affect the life and fortune of Man.» — ii. 185 sqq. 

* "Ward, 'Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo Tribes,' in 
Jour, Anthr. Inst. xxiv. 286. 

' Biittikofer, Reisebiider aus Liberia, ii. 325. 

* Kielland, Zululandef, p. 53. 

* Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam, pp. 147 sq. 
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of life — in Rrosperity aad adversity, iu hegkU g^^ 
disease, »&c^ The inhabitante of t^e Scici^ty Islands 
ijn^g^ned ^at jtliey liv^4 ^^ a wpfJ4 pf spirits, which 
surrounded them night and d^y, watching every action 
of their lives, » '^ an4 of th^ Pelew Isl^nd^ts it is r^portfd 
that, \y^ha^^yer they undertook, ^Jiey had first to co^iGilifite 
^heir god, or rather, tp guard themselves ag^^nst his 
anger, ^ By th^ Australian natives »€very n^turnt 
phenomenon is believed to be th^ work of demons, 
no^ie of which seem of a benign nature.* * T|5,e MoBq^ifcQ 
][i;idians in Central America, considered the WukMshat, Or 
» devil », to be the cauj^e of all misfprtunes and contrarieties, 
that happen.^ The Patagonians believe in a great 
number of demons wandering about the worlds >and 
attribute to them all the evil that is dpne in it, whether 
to man or beast » ^ 

Among the influences that the spirits are beUeved 
to exerci3e upon the coaditioa of mankindi, those appearing:^ 
in certain, natural phenomena are worth special considera- 
tion. Rain, and wind, increase of vegetation and animal 
life, on which the prosperity of many peoples depends^ 
are among the savages universally ascribed tp tiie actimi< 
of spirits. By the Tshi*^peaking peoples in West Africay 
BpbQ>yissi, or the lord of thunder and lightning, was 
believed to send storms and tornadoes and torrents ot 
rain which destroyed the mud dwellings of the people. "^ 
Among, the Baaiba, a tribe living west of the Victoria 

1 St John, 'Wild Tribes of the North-West Coast of Borneo,' in 
Trans, Ethn, Soc. N. 8. ii. 239. 

^ Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ i. 40f). 

• Kubary, in Bastiain, AlUrlei^ i. 46. 

* 014field, 'Aborigines of. Ajistralia*^' ia Trans. Eihn. Soc. N. &. 



iii. 228. 



Bancroft, If or*** i. 74a 

Falkner, Description of Pata^ania^ p. 116. 

EUis, Tshi'Speahing Peoples^ pp. 22 sq. 
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Nyattna, the benevolent god is believed to cattse rain 
smd toake crops and bananas grow^ whereas the evil 
gad provokes lightoitig and storm and prevents the rain 
hem falling.* The Kafirs consider that lightning i» 
governed by the spirit of the greatest of their departed 
ebieis,^ and the Hottentots believe thunder to be 
occa^oned by an evil spirit^ By the Mnnda Kolfas 
bad growth is attributed to the same cause.* The 
Kfaonds have a god of fountains who is invoked when 
the water dries up, a god of rain and a god of limiting,* 
It is a Veddah belief that their tutelary spirits give them 
the prey when bunting.* The Mantave Islanders be- 
K^ve that the spirits » cause thunder and Ughtmng, heavy 
winds and rains^ conflagrations, inundations and earths 
(|nak^&» ' In the Bismarck Archipehigo failure of crops- 
^tod drought are ascribed to the agency of evil spirits. ® 
In Boruabi they petition the spirit of some deceased 
chief to grant them success in fishingv and: an abundant 
cTQp of bread-fruit and yams. ^ The Kumai think 
that whales are sent ashore for them by the spirits^ 
when these monsters happen to be stranded,^® and 
simflarly the Hudson Bay Eskimo assume that a great 

• StHWmann, Mii Emin Fascfta^ p. 726. 

' HoWen, P&$i and TtUnre of the Ktffii- R(Kes^ p. 314. 

• Tfrnnberg, 'Account of the Cape of Good Hope/ in Pinkerton,, 
A Omer^ C^ffection ef Voyafes and Ti^ovrlx, xvi. 142. 

• Jelfingbatis, 'Mnnda-Kohis/ in Zeitschrifl far Mknalogir^ ifi. 335. 

• Macpherson, 'Religious Opinions of the Konds,* in Jour, Roy» 
As. Sac. m 187 Bij. 

• Bailey, 'Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon/ in Tran*. Ethn, 
Spc. I?> S. ii. 301. 

' Logan, 'fitboogn^y erf the Ihdo-Pacifio Archipelagoes,' in Jour, 
of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, ix. 288. 

® Parkinson, Im Bismarck- Archipel^ p. 142. 

• Cheyne, Western; Pacific Ocean^ p. 121. 

'® ^cwitt^ 'Aus^^ian Medioina Men/ in Jour. Anthr. Insi. xvi. 45.. 
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spirit controls the reindeer. ^ To the thinking of the 
ancient Semites the Hfe-giving power of the god was 
not Umited to vegetable nature, but to him also was. 
ascribed the multiplication of flocks and herds, etc ^ 
x\mong the ancient Scandinavians Thor was the god o£ 
thunder and favourable showers, and Frej the god of 
crops and fertile vegetation,^ and the ancient Finns, 
again, had a number of gods to whom they ascribed 
power over different departments of nature including 
the vegetable and animal worlds.* 

There is, however, one phenomenon which perhaps 
more than any other impresses the savage with the idea 
of a supernatural origin. This is the phenomenon of 
illness and death. It is a fact, of which there are found 
innumerable instances in all parts of the world, that the 
savage cannot, as a rule, form a proper conception of 
illness, and that he is equally at a loss before the mystery 
of death. Yet, over and over again, cases of disease and 
4eath come before his eyes. Under such circumstances, 
will not the belief that illness and death are due to 
.supernatural causes be intelligible enough? 

The notions of uncivilized and semi-<:ivilized peoples 
in regard to these mysteries are well known to science. 
Lord Avebury, ^ Dr. Tylor, ® Dr. Bartels "^ and Dr. Jevons ® 
have treated this subject and have collected numerous 
facts showing how wild people look upon and understand 
it Therefore we need not add any fresh instances, but 
may content ourselves with referring to those quoted by 



^ Turner, 'Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory,* 
in Smithsonian Report.^ xi. 200. 

* Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Bdigion of the Semites^ p. 107. 
' Sunden, Ofversigt af nordiska mytologin^ pp. 36, 65. 

* Porthan, Tutkimuksia^ pp. 129—151. 

* Avebury, Origin of Civitization^ pp. 25—29, 236 sq. 
« Tylor, Frimitice Culture, ii. 126—131. 

'' Bartels, Medicin der Naturrdlker, pp. 11 — 44. 

® Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 44 sqq. 
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the savants just mentioned. We have only to observe 
that among savage peoples two different conceptions are 
met with as to the nature of disease and deatli. According 
to the one, gods or spirits, for different reasons and in 
different ways, cause these two evils among men. Agreeably 
to the other conception, the phenomena have their origin 
in the magical machinations of evil-doers. So deeply 
rooted are these ideas among wild races, that several 
peoples are stated invariably to ascribe all disease and 
death either to the agency of spirits or to witchcraft 

Obviously, the universal conviction among savages 
that the whole of nature as well as any prosperity in 
life is governed by supernatural agencies .has effectively 
contributed to the origin of priesthood. So far as the 
belief in the influence of spiritual beings and the efficacy 
of magic has extended, so far extends also the need of 
»wise men» acquainted with the wishes of the gods or 
skilled in the practice of the black art People require 
the services of those able to take the lead in their 
mysterious ceremonies, hence the great importance attached f 
to priesthood. So long as the people enjoy the protection' 
of their priests, they need not fear the omnipotent gods, 
since the vengeance of the latter can be averted by the 
insight and power of the former. From this, it will be 
perceived what an important part the priests play in 
early society and how urg^ently their help is needed in 
all circumstances of life. 

In many cases savages think themselves unable to 
communicate directly with the gods. Acknowledging 
their inferiority in this respect, they regard the priests 
as the only mediators between them and the supreme 
powers. The priests are their only protectors; without 
the priesthood the ignorant population would be abandoned 
to all the misfortunes arising from the anger of the gods 
or from witchcraft Thus we read of the Kafirs that 
their belief in »bewitching matter» produces the most 
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distressing: Stiperstitibus dread, itiehcfe the witch dbctor 
6t pri(e&t IS ^ felt hetesSity; ^^<? i>ne to gb h'etweeh, ktid 
ttifil ^'sidie threatehi^d Veiigeahc6> The priests are the 
otily irecoghkM men who cdh 'apj)ease the giods and 
femove th^ calainittes sent by thiem.^ Thfe Iptirina 
Indians in Bi^^zil think their wizislrds ^re alone ablis to 
eoHjure the spirits* &c.,2 dhd Sittlilslriy by thfe Hudsoii 
Bay Eskimo only the shattiati is siipposfed to be able to 
di^ftl with the gr^dt evil spirit* By means bf theit 
Angakoks the Greenlariders expect sidvanta^e from 
supernatural beings. * Castr6n says, respecting the shamans 
of the ancient Finns, that they were able to communicate 
with the spirits, whereas the supernatural world was shut 
up for ordinary people. ^ 

A legend of the Buryats tells us that the first 
shamans were sent by the gods to men for the particular 
purpose of protecting them againSw the evil spirits. ^ Mr. 
Rowney states of the Oraons or Dhangurs in Chota 
Nagpore that the chief duty of their priests is to look 
alter and regulate the precautionary measures to be taken 
against the malignant spirits. '^ We are told concerning 
the Tarahumare, a Mexican tribe, that without their 
shamans they would feel lost both in this life and after 
death. ® And respecting certain Indians of Guiana Mr. 
ImThurn says: — »Itis almost impossible to over-estimate 
the dreadful sense of constant and unavoidable danger 



^ Holden, Vait and Future of the Kaffir Races, pp. 284, 301. 

* Ehrenreich, Beitriige zur lolkerkunde Brasiliens\ p. G8. 

* Turner, 'Ethnology of the TJngava District, Hudson Bay Territory,' 
in Smithionian Report s^ xi. 194. 

* Natiseri, EakimoUv^ p. 21t). 

" Castred, I^ofdii^a rcsor och forskmngdr^ iii. 197 — 99. 

* AratiHTdBT* and X^HraiOFt, ^UtaMandTBO y By part/ id 
BtiB'fecTijr B.-Gir6 Ot^. Teori^. 06 mi xir. 41. 

'' Rown«y, V^ild Trifies of India, p. 82. 
® Lnmholtz, VnUnown Mexico^ i. 311. 
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i^ whi(?h the Indian would live w^re it not fpr his tri^t 
in tix^ pijotecting ppwer of the pe^im2^^» who is the 
benevolent wizard-priest ^ We l^arn that th^ doctor of 
the T^huekhes in Patagonia is expected by tibe people 
to conciliate or banish the evil spirit who constantly 
^ndjeayours to inflict harm upon them, ^ In Ashanti tb« 
people believe »that evils can only be removed, and 
desired benefits conferred by the fetishes; and tjiat their 
friendly interposition must be sought tlirough the medium 
of their servants or ministers. » ^ And among the Kafirs, 
>each trib^ has its national priests, or 'in tonga 
yakwomkulu', whose duty it is to protect the person of 
the Chief; to avert all national calamities from the tribe; 
and especially to make the army strong to fight and 
conquer all its enemies. » * 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As all 
gods do not stand in the same relation to men, the 
assistance of the priests must often be called in to point 
out the special deities to which the people should offer 
their sacrifices. Very generally the gods are believed to 
bear ill will to men, and therefore it is also the duty of 
the priests, to give directions as to the proper offeringa 
It is all the more necessary to know how to plea3e the 
gods, as they are generally held to be very particular 
about the form of prayer and sacrifice. This is said to 
be the case, for instance, with the gods of the Cheremisses, 
a Finnish tribe in Eastern Russia, which has up to this 
time preserved a great number of pagan observances. 
Therefore even an expert shaman among them, when 
invoking the gods, asks forgiveness for involuntary 



* Im Thum, Indians of Guiana^ pp. 333 sq. 

* Musters, Unter den Fatagonicrn^ p. 193; 
' Beec}iam, Askant ee^ p. 11^, sq. 

* Macleao, Kafir Laws and Custotnit, pp. 84,. sq. 
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mistakes regarding the form of his prayers.^ A Russian 
Tvriter, speaking of the origin of the Siberian shamans^ 
says that ordinary people are not believed, by the 
aborigines, to know what sacrifices the spirits require^ 
nor to understand the art of divination, etc. The need 
of persons properly qualified to advise the people ia 
these matters has given rise to the profession of the 
shamans. ^ The people of Nias, in the Malay Archipelago, 
believe that the benevolent spirits have power over the 
evil ones who cause all kinds of calamities. But it is 
very difficult to know which of the good spirits should 
be invoked on a particular occasion of distress. This 
can only be found out through the medium of the 
priests. ^ Although, among the Lapps, everybody in 
ordinary cases sacrifices for himself, the shaman is often, 
applied to to point out the proper deity on each occasion 
as well as the kind of offering and the place of sacrifice. * 
The same duty is incumbent upon the priest of the 
Wotyaks, a Finnish tribe living in Eastern Russia. ^ Among 
the Eskimo about Bering Strait, » observance of various 
festivals and the attendant rites are usually excecuted 
according to the instructions of shamans, who learn by 
the aid of their mysterious power what is acceptable to 
the shades and the tunghat,» or tutelary spirits.® 

To the influence of the gods, as we have seen^ 
various phenomena in nature are ascribed. The priests 
are also in many cases believed to be able to perform 



^ Cmhphobt., HepeMHCM, p. 202. 

2 inainK0BT,/inaMaHCTB0,'m3anHCKH reorp.06iij.ii.4. 

* Rosenberg, Der Malayische Archipel. p. 162. 

* Georgi, Russland, i. 14. Genetz, 'Matkamuistelniia Venajan 
Lapista,' in Suomen Kuvalehti, vi. 375. 

* Buoh, 'Die Wotjaken,' in Acta Soc. Sclent, Venn. xii. 590. 

* Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait,' in Smithsonian 
Heports, xviii, 1. p. 430. 
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these seeming miracles, either by influencing the gods 
or through their own powers. In the case of many 
peoples we thus learn that the priests are necessary in- 
order to procure rain or fine weather, to cause good 
growth or ensure success in hunting and fishing. It is~ 
stated that the people of Loango ask rain and fair 
weather of the priests as they do of the king. * Among 
the natives of the Upper Congo, the fetish-men are 
believed to control rain and drought, to confer success^ 
in hunting and to give good growth. ^ Several writers 
inform us that the Eskimo think their Angakoks able to 
produce favourable weather and success in hunting.^ 
Among the Thlinkets the shaman makes good weather 
and abundant fishing. * The Cherokee believe that their 
priests can bring rain, fine weather, heat, cooling breezes, 
thunder and lightning, ^ and the sorcerers of the Southern 
Califomians are likewise supposed to control the elements. ^ 
According to the Indians of the Upper Amazon, their 
medicine-men have power to bring or send away rain, to 
destroy dogs or game, and to make the fish leave a 
river. "^ The New Zealand priests could rule the winds 
and render them favourable for fishing.* In Melanesia 
the priests are believed to be able to move the spirits 
»to interfere for wind or calm, sunshine or rain, as may 



^ Proyart, 'History of Loango,' in Pinkerton, A General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, xvi. 595. 

* Moller, Pagels and Gleerup, Tre dr i Kongo, ii. 85. 

' Rink, lales and Traditions of the Eskimo^ p. (52. Hall, Arctic- 
Researches^ p. 572. Ashup, Blandt Nordpolens Nahoer^ p. 283. 

* Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer^ p. 284. 

^ Bartram, 'The Creek and Cherokee Indians,* in Transactions oj[ 
the American Ethnological Society^ iii. Part i. p. 21. 
« Bancroft, Works, i. 418. 
' Wallace, Trai;^/* on the Amazon, p. 499. 

* Taylor, The Ika a Maui, p. 103. Tregear, Ihs Maoris of New^ 
Zealand, p. 117. 
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l>e desired.* ^ Differeoft classes o£ magieiaiis among tht 
Jervis Islanders lure diigoag, turtle and fish by cert^a 
charms, or make wind and ram. * In the Mew Hebrides: — 
»Ce sont les sarders qui font la piuie, le soleil, etc>^' 
The Atistralian wizards arc credited with the power of 
commanding the rain. ^ Among the Malays of Malaeea 
the assistance of the Pawang, or village sorcerer, is 
invoked in alt s^^ricultural operations, in fishing at seai, 
and in prospecting for minerals.^ Certain of the Kirghiz 
wizards not only foretell, but also govern the weather 
and make the herds increase. ® The sorcerers of tfl^ 
Lapps are believed able to procure or avert rain as weH 
as to conjure up or drive away insects. "^ 

The need of priests and sorcerers appears very 
clearly when considering the assistance universally required 
from them in cases of illness. The art of heahng disorders 
through invocation of the gods, or by magical 
manipulations, is naturally connected with the notions of 
the savage regarding illness, as laid down above. From 
these ideas, priesthood, so far as it is connected with the 
medical art, derives its origin. There is a universal 
belief among uncivilized peoples that the sole help for 
illness consists in conciliation of the spirits or in the 
black art, and consequently the only helpers are those 
who understand how to perform the proper ceremonies. 



* Codrington, Melanesians^ p. 200. 

* Haddon, 'Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,' 
in Jour, Anthr. Inst, xix. 398, 401. 

* Hagen and Pineau, 'Les Nourelles Hebrides/ in Bevue d'Etkno^ 
graphic^ vii. 336. 

* Curr, The Australian Race, i. 48. 

* Blagden, 'Notes on the Folk-lore and Popular Religion of the 
Malays/ in Jour, of the Strains Branch of the Rot/. Asi Soc., 1896, p. 6. 

« Gflorgi, Russfmd^ i. 223. 

' Ib„ i. 15. 
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Anibng maiiy J)eoples in different parts of the world 
priests and sdrcerers ate considered to be the most 
important personages in cases of illiiess, and sometimes 
liiey are said to be alone capable of giving assistance 
to their suffering fellow-tribesmen. Thus, the peoples of 
Equatorial Africa believed that the evil genius which 
causes diseases of an epileptic character can only be 
driven out by the assistance of the fetish or medicine- 
man. ^ Among the Kimbunda in South-West Africa the 
priests declare that they only are able to cure the sick 
owing to their power over the spirits. ^ It is reported 
with reference to the Kafir tribe of Kobssas that the 
task of driving away the evil spirits which cause 
their diseases must be performed by a magician. ^ Concern- 
ing the Biyars or Biars in the North-Western Provinces 
of India, Crooke writes that when anybody falls ill, it 
is only Ojhas, or the priest-doctor, who can recognize the 
particular Bhut which is at the root of the mischief.* 
Of the Khonds it is said that »in cases of sickness, as 
of every other species of misfortune, it is the duty of the 
priest to discover the real or supposed causes, » ^ and 
exactly the same report we receive from certain Siberian 
peoples.^ Mr. BourkW says that when among the 
Apache »a man is taten ill the medicine-men are in 
the the zenith of their glory. » '' Among the Ojebways 
the benevolent priest is alone supposed to have the 



* Reade, Savage Africa, p. 250. 

* M^yar, Eeisen in SM-Africa, i. 280. 

* Lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa, i. 253. 

* Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, ii. 139. 

* Maci^^«on, 'Report upon the Khonds/ in The Calcutta Btview 
V. 51. 
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' Bouikie, 'The Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in Smithsonian 
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power to expel the demon possessing a patient, ^ and 
almost the same is stated respecting the sorcerers of the 
Warraus in British Guiana ^ and the Ipurina in Brazil. ^ 
When a Chactas is taken ill, he gives all he has for 
being attended by the medicine-man. * The New Zea- 
landers are told by their priests that the spirit is sure 
to remain in the body of a sick person, until the priests 
exorcise him. ^ 

In addition to the facts above quoted, we are told 
in regard to a great many peoples that the priesthood 
includes the medical art. * By virtue of their extraordinary 
powers the priests are considered to be masters of the 
spiritual and magical causes of illness. This is the reason 



^ Hoffman, 'The Meuomini Indians,' in Stnit/isomati BeportSy vii. 157. 

* Schomburgk, Jieisen in Britisch Guiana ^ i. 170. 

' Ehrenreich, Bcilrage zur Vdlktvkunde Branlicns, p. 68. 

* Bossu, Nouvellea Voyages aux InJes Occident ales^ ii. 97. 

* Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders^ \. 263. 

* Cf. Cameron, Quer durch Afiica, i. 100 (people of Ugogo). 
Stublmann, Mit Emin Pascha, p. 181 (Waganda). Kolben, Present 
State of the Cape of Good Hope, i. 133 (Hottentots). Rowlatt, 'Expe- 
dition into the Mishmee Hills,' in Jour, of the As, Soc. of Bengal, xiv. 487 
(Mishmees). Robinson, 'Notes on the Doplas,' i^., xx. 128 sq. Ka- 
paxaHOBT,, IIonoB'b and noTanHHi,, 'KaHHHcme Taxapti,* in H 3 B-fe c- 
tIh Feorp. 06m. xx, 6. p. 628 (Tartars). Riihs, Finland och 
dess invdnare, ii. 45 (Ancient Finns). Wichman, 'Tietoja Votjaakkien 
mytologiiasta,' in Suomi, Series iii. Pt. vi. p. 32 (Wotyaks). Kpanien- 
HHKOBT>, OnHcanie scmjih KaMHaxKH, ii. 158 (Koryaks of 
Kamchatka). Gray, China, p. 100. Tromp, 'De Rambai en Sebroeang 
Dajaks,' in Tijdschrift for Indische taal-, land- en rolkenkunde^ xxv. 113. 
Nelson, 'The Eskimo about Bering Straits,' in Smithsonian Beporls^ xviii^ 
1. p. 309. Bancroft, Works, i. 85 (Koniagas). Ehi*enreich, op. cit. 
p. 32 (Karaya Indians). Pritchard, Polynesian Beminiscences, p. 146 
(Samoans). Ellis, Polynesian Besearches, iii. 36 (Tahitians). Haddon^ 
'Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,' in Jour. Anthr, Inst^ 
xix. 306. Bonwick, 'The Australian Natives,' ih», xvi. 208. Eyre^ 
Journals of Expeditions into Central Australia^ ii. 360. Brough Srayth^ 
The Aborigines of Victoria, ii. 271. 
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why their services are always required in times of bodily 
distress. 

Very generally the wisdom of the priests is required 
for explaining the directions of the supernatural powers 
as denoted by certain signs. It is a wide-spread belief 
among many peoples that the gods sometimes communi- 
cate to the living information and advice respecting 
various events. Such divine suggestions may of course 
be extremely useful to men if properly interpreted; they 
are generally transmitted by deceased ancestors and other 
guardian spirits. 

The counsels of the gods are frequently conveyed 
in dreams. Dr. Tylor, in Primitive Culture, quotes a 
number of facts regarding the art of taking omens from 
dreams. ^ Of the New Zealanders, Taylor writes that 
they »are great observers of dreams, which were formerly 
thought to be sent by their gods to adyertize them of 
coming events,* ^ and Dieffenbach remarks that »the 
commands given in that way are implicitly obeyed, and 
often influence their most important actions.* ^ Mariner 
mentions the Tonga belief that the souls of Egies, or 
nobles, appear in dreams and visions to their relatives 
and others.* To the mind of the Barito River natives 

of Borneo »the dreams are the principal 

means of communication between the dead and their 
friends and relations, by which the former may make 
known their wishes and give them good advice. » ^ The 
priests of the Paharias, who inhabit the summit of the 
Rajmahal Hills in India, declare truths respecting the 



* Tylor, T)imitive Culture^ i. 121 sq. 
» Taylor, The Ika a Maui, p. .S33. 
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* Mariner, Natives of the Tonga Islands, ii. 108. 
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future by ^n iutetpretatidu df their (xwn dreams. ^ Sevetal 
other tribes in India attribute dreams to the displeasure 
of deceased relative^ who appear to them and prescribe 
offerings if not propitiated. ^ It frequently happens 
anibng the Amarulu, as the Rev. H. Callaway informs 
usj that the gods are thought to warn the people in 
dreamsj and the author supplies several instances of such 
beliefs. ' By the Nootkas dreams are believed to be the 
visits of spirits or of the wandering souls of some living 
person;* The Selish Indians believe that a familiar 
spirit directs their actions by dreams or presentiments. ^ 
Among the Wotyaks sick persons are believed to be 
informed in a dream what sacrifice is necessary for their 
recovery, and generally, among the same and other 
Finns, various wishes and instructions were supposed to 
be communicated in dreams by the gods.* 

Besides giVitig wairtiirigS iu dreams, the gods are 
believed to annduuce their wifehes and gUide mankind 
ifa dthet ways. It is well ktioWri that atUong several 
Eurbpean peoples in fbrlUet times, divine signs were 
looked for in the entrails of certain animals, iU the flight 
and cry of birds, etc. Slmilslt auguratioU is still praetised 
^tiiotig certain Wild peoples^ as fdt instance the Guaranies 



» Rowney, mid Tribes of Ihdia, pp. 8^ sq. 

* Crooke, Tribes and Cartes of the North- Western Tirotincei and 
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* Bancroft, Works, i. 203. 
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Trans. Ethn, Soc, N. S. iv. 303. 
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R. vi. p. 32. Buch, 'Die Wotjaken,' in Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn. xii. 608. 
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in Brazil, ^ the Tahitians, ^ Hervey Islanders, * New 
Zealanders, ♦ certain inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago 
and many other peoples.* Among the tribes of the 
interioi" of Eastern Africa, according to Lieutenant Becker, 
»l€S tremblements de terre passent pour etre provoqu^s 
par les efforts d'une ombre royale cherchant a entr'ouvrir 
la croute du sol, pour annoncer malheur a quelqu'un de 
ses descendants. » ® The Rev. J. Shooter reports concerning 
the Kafirs of Natal that »if a wild animal enter a kraal, 
which it is supposed it would not do of its own accord, 
it would be regarded as a messenger from the spirits to 
remind the people that they had done something 
wrong.* '' 

Finally, diseases are often regarded as signs of the 
displeasure of the gods in the case of some neglect pf 
religious duty. The gods, being sharp disciplinarians, 
are believed on such occasions to deal out all sorts of 
sufferings. Beliefs like this are reported of a great 
number of peoples.^ 



* Southey, Uislory of Brazil, ii. 371. 
» Ellis, Volynesian Eescarchcs, i. 373. 
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of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ii. 93, 220 (Dravida 
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The signs given by the gods to mankind are, 
however, as a rule, very difficult for ordinary people to 
understand. They have therefore to put the wisdom of 
their priests into requisition when desirous of interpreting 
the divine directions. Speaking of the Gallas, Professor 
Paulitschke expounds how to the savage mind the 
mysteries of animate and inanimate nature, of the 
sky and of human life require an interpreter who 
is able, through his wonderful power and genius, to 
pronounce the will and intentions of the supreme being. 
This interpreter, he says, is the sorcerer or magician. ^ 
According to Professor Robertson Smith and Professor 
A. Bertholet, the Arabs believed that the skilled could 
read the omens in which the voice of the god might 
be uttered, and they listened to that voice in the inspired 
rhymes of the soothsayers. ^ With reference to the belief 
of the Bafiote in Congo, Chavanne says that it is not 
everyone who is able to interpret the language and 
utterances of the fetish; this is the function of the 
priest* Among the Zulus, as shown by Kielland, the 
priests play a very important part as interpreters of 
communications from the spirits. The gods appear to 
men in the shape of a snake, and only the priests 
understand the tongue of that creature.* In accordance 



tribes in Mirzapur). Paasonen, 'Matkakeitomus Mordvalaisten maalta,' 
in Journal de la ^ociH4 binno-Oiigrienne, viii. 141 and Waronen, Vaina- 
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Babylonian Religion and Mi/thologi/, p. 201 sq. 
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with a similar belief, one of the first qualifications for 
the office of priest among the Bataks in Sumatra consists 
in an adequate skill in interpreting signs and omens. ^ 
Among the Sea Dyaks, too, the priests are supposed to 
understand the language of the invisible spirits. ^ In 
Minahassa in Celebes, ^ and in New Zealand * the priests 
have to interpret the omens in which the people believe. 

The help of the priesthood is not only needed for 
protecting people against evil influences and for securing 
benefits from the gods. The vindictive nature of savages 
impels them continually to plot against their enemies, 
trying to bring upon them all the misfortunes in their 
power. For such purposes the aid of a powerful sorcerer 
IS of great value. In Curr's report of the Australian 
race it is stated that the principal object to which sorcery 
is applied is the taking of the lives of enemies.^ The 
-doctors of Victoria are believed to be instructed by the 
spirits as to the mode of killing a man of a strange or 
hostile tribe.® Ellis mentions that in Tahiti wizards 
were sometimes hired to destroy other persons.'' In Fiji, 
according to Williams, the evil-working power of wizards 
-or priests may be purchased,® and Seemann writes: 
If a Fijian wishes to cause the destruction of an individual 
by other means than open violence or secret poison, the 
case is put into the hands of one of these sorcerers, care 
being taken to let this fact be generally and widely 
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known, ^ Similar practices are reported from Hawaii,^ 
tbc Pelew Islands^ and Melanepia.* Among tl^e iiatives 
of the Upper Congo the fetishmen ate resorted to, should 
any one desire to inflict evil upon his enemies.* The 
Cherokee medicine-men are said to destory life for hire. * 
The sorcerers among the Tarahumare in Mexico accept 
payment for services of this kind,^ apd among the 
aboriginal tribes of Brazil there are said to be such as 
will give the medicine-men charge to poison their 
enemies. ® 

Considering the important services which the priests 
and sorcerers are able to render their tribesmen, it is no 
wonder that the sacerdotal office is looked upon with 
great veneration and awe. The universal need of mediation 
between mankind and the supernatural world is supplied 
by the priesthood, and, as intercessors with the unknown 
powers, the priests are constantly applied to for advice 
on all occasions of life. Thus, Burton and Ward say 
the Batakes of Sumatra will not engage in any under- 
taking, however trifling, without first consulting the 
priest® Thomson states of the New Zealand priests: — 
»In war and peace, in the day of plenty and of famine,. 
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they were invariably looked up to as advisers, t ^ In 
New Caledonia il'on entreprend jamais une affaire 
importante, telle qu'une guerre, sans essayer d'en connaxtre 
d'avance les r6sultats; dest lui (le chef de la religion) 
qui . doit la devoiler.t ^ Also in Hawaii »war is seldom 
declared without the approbation of the gods, obtained 
through the medium of the priests.* ^ Respecting certain 
Indians on the Amazon, Wallace mentions that their 
» Pages* are much consulted and believed in and that 
an Indian will give almost all he possesses to a Page, 
when he is threatened with any real or imaginary 
danger.* Characterizing the consequence enjoyed by 
the East African priest-doctors Du Chailiu writes: — 
»His word is potent for life or death. At his command 
— or rather at his suggestion — the village is removed: 
men, women, and children are slain or enslaved; wars 
are begun and ended. » ^ Of the Waganda in Africa, we 
read that the advice of the wizard-doctor is asked 
respecting the most varying matters, ® and similar reports 
are given with reference to the shamans of the Koryaks, "^ 
and Lamuts® in North-Eastem Siberia. 

In short, the ideas, which give the psychological 
explanation of the origin of priesthood, are of fundamental 
significance in the mental Ufe of savages. Wild peoples 
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who believe themselves exposed to every kind of influence 
from the spirits as well as to the secret machinations of 
their enemies, have only one means of protection from 
those dangers, and that is in trusting to the cunning of 
their priests and magicians. The universal belief in 
spirits and magic has a singular power in ruling the 
actions of the lower races, and, to quote Sir Richard 
Burton, when speaking of the inhabitants of Central 
Africa, ^wherever supematuralisms are in requisition, men 
will be found, for a consideration, to supply them.* ^ 

^ BurtOD, Lake Regions^ ii. 354. 



CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF PRIESTS. 

AS the priests, with exclusion of the magicians, 
are closely associated with the gods, it will be perceived 
that the origin and development of priesthood, in a 
restricted sense of the word, and the origin and develop- 
ment of the belief in gods run, on the whole, on 
parallel lines. Different systems of religion have to a 
certain extent exercised a different influence upon the 
conditions of priesthood. ixTlius, ancestor-worship and 
worship of the gods of nature have in somewhat different 
ways contributed to the origin of priesthood, and we 
must therefore say a few words about each of these 
systems of religion with regard to their relation to 
priesthood. 

Ancestor- worship has been treated of by many writers 
on religion. It is well known that Spencer even assigns 
that form of belief as the root of every religion. ^ Lord 
Avebury, ^ Dr. Tylor^ and Professor de la Saussaye* 
also give, in their works, numerous instances showing 
the almost universal occurrence of this form of religion 
in different stages of the evolution of thought. 
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We have to consider it as a characteristic fact that 
the worship of deified men is, as a rule, confined to the 
kindred group, and in the first place to the separate 
families. In general, ancestral gods are only worshipped 
by their descendants, as little or no connection is believed 
to exist between the dead and the living outside the 
consanguineous group. We are, in some cases, expressly 
told that usually the benevolence of ancestral gods only 
comprehends their kindred. Thus we find the belief 
prevailing among the New Zealanders that the spirits 
» confine their care almost exclusively to persons among 
the living with whom they are connected by ties of 
relationship. » ^ In Hawaii the people imagined that the 
spirits of the dead chiefs sometimes returned to earth 
and watched over the welfare of their surviving relatives. 
The common people, on the other hand, had no support 
to expect from the spirit-world, as the souls of that class 
were not supposed to exist after death. ^ From Tonga 
we hear of the same belief. ^ According to the notions 
of the Cheremisses, wherever the dead may dwell, they 
never break the ties which connect them with their 
relatives. Their influence upon their families even grows 
more pqwerful after their death than it was during their 
lifetime.* Of the Selish, an Indian tribe inhabiting the 
country between the Cascade and the Rocky Mountains,, 
we read that, to their belief, »a familiar spirit is always 
with them on earth, taking care of them and directing 
their actions by dreams or presentiments in Ufetime, and 
after death remaining on earth to watch over their 
nearest friends.* ^ A like belief in the guardianship of 
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their dead relations is displayed by the Veddahs. > Every 
near relative, » we are informed respecting these natives, 
>becbmes a spirit after death, who wateHes over the 
welfare of those who are left behind. These, which 
include their ancestors ahd their children, they term 
their 'nehya Yakoon', kindred spirits.* ^ 

Owing to the exclusive charact^ of ancestral gbds, 
as worshipped within separate families, a regular priest- 
hood in the sense of uhiverssllly Acknowledged 
representatives of the gods hardly occurs on the base 
of mere family-worship. The authority of that member 
of the family who conducts the worship for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group worshipping 
the god to whom he is related, i, e, the family itself. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is ndt confined 
to families. Whole tribes also very frequeiitiy worship 
the spirits of departed men, but it woiild seem that in 
this ciase the ancestral gods tend, in a certain way, to 
amalgamate with other classes of generally worshipped 
deities. 

Ancestral gods, as worshipped, by whole tribes^ 
seein as a rule to have originated in a manner analogous 
to that of ancestors defied within their own families. 
As deceased members of families are believed to take 
special care of their surviving relatives^ so persons who 
have ih lifetime distinguished themselves as protectors 
of their whole people are often supposed to go on 
gnatding their race after death, and thus become deified. 
In gehisral it seems that men who have in some 
«ctraordinary way risen to fame in a community, are 
likely td be worshipped after their death. 

There is every reason to think that ancestors 
worshipped by their surviving families constitute the 
original and fundamental type of deified men from which 



» Bailey, 'Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,' in Urans, Ethn, 
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the type of manes acknowledged by whole tribes have 
developed. Certain tribes seem to supply instances of 
the original form of ancestor adoration unadulterated, as, 
among them, all worship is exclusively restricted to the 
families or kindred groups. Thus the Korwas in India 
are said only to sacrifice >to the manes of their ancestors^ 
and as this ceremony must necessarily be performed by 
the head of each family, they have no priests. » ^ Certain 
inhabitants of Cambodia have hardly any other worship 
than that paid to the Arac, or friends long since departed^ 
who are regarded as a kind of invisible and powerful 
protectors. ^ 

In other cases we find that private ancestral gods 
became, under certain circumstances, universally worship- 
ped, and thus passed into tribal gods. A Russian writer, 
M. Banzarof, describing how among the Mongols such 
a development has taken place, states that formerly 
manes-worship was very general among that people. In 
the course of time, however, they began to believe that 
the spirits of the deceased either favoured the living or 
caused them mischief, and gradually there was originated 
a new kind of gods, or »Ongons». The mere veneration 
felt for the ancestral shades disappeared, and the people 
began, instead, to worship good and evilOngons, or the 
spirits of strange persons wTio did not belong to the 
families of the worshippers.^ The dead of the Ostyaks 
in Siberia receive divine honours for a longer or shorter 
time, as the shaman directs. But when a shaman dies, 
his descendants do their utmost to keep him in 
remembrance from generation to generation, and the 
ordinary custom of offering divine honours to the dead 
changCwS, in his favour, into a complete and decided 
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canonisation. ^ Among the Khonds deceased ancestors 
are invoked to give prosperity to the labours, and victory 
to the arms of their descendants. >But they are propitiated 
upon every occasion of pubHc worship whatsoever; and 
it is said that a perfectly accomplished priest takes 
between three and four hours to recite his roll of gods 
and deified men.» »The more distinguished fathers of 
the tribe, of its branches, or of its subdivisions are all 
remembered by the priests, their sanctity growing with 
the remoteness of the period of their deaths.* ^ The 
Rautia, in Chota Nagpore, beUeve that certain persons 
are* liable, after death, to reappear as evil spirits, and it 
is said that some spirits of this kind » extend their 
influence over several families, and eventually attain the 
rank of a tribal god.» ^ In Tahiti there was an inter- 
mediate class between the principal divinities and the 
gods of particular localities or professions; their origin 
is veiled in obscurity, but they are said to have been 
renowned men, who after death were deified by their 
descendants and subsequently became universally 
worshipped. * In certain cases we learn that the household 
god of the king is adopted as a universally acknowledged 
tribal god. So it is among certain peoples of Eastern 
Central Africa, where the relatives of the village chiefs 
are the village gods, » everyone that lives in the village 
recognizes these gods.» ^ Mariner, enumerating the 
principal gods of the Tongans, mentions that several of 
these are, in particular, the gods of the king and his. 
family. ^ 

• ErmaD, Travels in Siberia^ ii. 51. 

' Macpherson, 'Heligious Opinions of the Khonds/ in Jour. Hoy, 
As, Son. vii. 189. 

• Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ ii. 207. 

• Ellis, Polynesian Besearches, i. 327. 

• Macdonald, Africana, i. 65. 

• Mariner, l^atives of the Tonga Islanls, ii. 105 sqq. 
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Among those men who after death receive divine 
honours are, in many cases, inchided the renowned warriors 
^nd other great members o£ a tribe. Cheyne says that 
in the Isle of Pines, besides the chiefs, noted warriors 
are supposed to maintain, after death, communication 
with theit fellow-tribesmen, which is shown by the fact 
that the priests pretend to be insi)ired by them for their 
-office.^ From Samoa ^e learn that one class of gods 
^rfe men whose past deeds won the gratitude and the 
worship of posterity.^ The New Zedlanders hold that 
»the Atua who more particularly watch over the fortunes 
-of a tribe are the spirits of its warriors and other great 
men. In war these spirits are supposed to attend the 
army afad direct its movements; ill actual conflict they 
hover over the combatants and inspire courage in the 
hearts of their own tribe. »^ Among the Kafirs the 
ghosts of their departed chiefs and warriors are the 
principal objects of their national belief. * The Thlinkets 
believe that the souls of the brave killed in battle occupy 
an upper rank among the spirits invoked .by their 
shamans. ^ 

Most frequently, however, we are told that it is 
great rulers who are worshipped after death and are 
reckoned as particular protectors of their people. We 
read that among the Santals each hamlet has an original 
founder who is regarded as the father of the community 
and receives divine honours.® In Nias one of the gods 
is the image of the founder of the tribe. ' M. Fustel de 
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Coulanges gives us several instances of Roman and 
Oreek cities, the founders of which were worshipped by 
the inhabitants. ^ Sir John Malcohn says that »the most 
singular, and perhaps the most original worship of the 
Bhills, is that which they pay to their deceased ancestors, 
or chiefs of note.* ^ In Uganda deceased kings are 
demi-gods, ^ in Chicova, on the Zambesi, >they pray to 
departed chiefs and relatives, » * and similar customs are 
reported also from the Sandeh, north-west of the Albert 
Nyanza, ^ from the Zulu® and the Malagasy.' The 
natives of Kuria, one of the Kingsmill Islands, seem to 
have believed »that their gods also had once been chiefs, 
^lo from the lapse of time had been forgotten. » ^ Of 
the inhabitants of Bornabi, it is asserted that »their 
prayers were usually addressed to the spirit of some 
deceased chief. » * One of the most popular gods of 
Hawaii, was Lono, an ancient king. ^® We are also told 
that Oroy the mightiest god of war of the Tahitians, 
appears to have been a deified mortal, an origin which, 
with more or less probability, is also assigned to Hiro, 
another widely venerated god. ^^ In Samoa most gods 
derived their origin from the postmortal deification of 
chiefs. ^^ The New Zealanders believed that several high 
chiefs after death became deified. ^^ 

* Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU Antique^ p. 162. 

^ MalcolQi, 'Essay on the Bhills,' in Trans. Boy. As. Soc. i. 72. 
' Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha, p. 187. 

* Livingstone, Missionary Travels, p. 605. 

^ Casati, Died Anni in Equatoria, i. 185 sq. 

^ Hartmann, Die Volker Afrikas, p. 224. 

■^ Ellis, History of Madagascar^ i. 392. 

® "Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition^ v. 87. 

* Cheyne, Western Pacific Ocean, p. 121. 

*° Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands^ p. 23. 
** Meinicke, Inseln des Stillen Oceans, u. 178 sq. 
** Jh., ii. 116. 
*» Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, i. 110. 
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Under certain circumstances departed persons are 
transformed into malevolent spirits, of which many savage 
tribes live in terror. Very generally, persons who die a. 
violent death are considered to become spirits, and 
deformed and insane persons are also often referred after 
death to the same class of beings. The sudden interruption, 
of life, without any subsequent propitiation of the spirit^ 
seems to give rise to the idea of unappeased manes wha 
inflict suffering upon men, while the awe with which 
idiots and cripples are regarded among many peoples 
accounts for the belief that they may bring about all 
sorts of mischief after death. Respecting notions of this- 
kind, Crooke states that among the Chamirs in upper 
India, ^persons who die in a sudden or unusual way 
become malevolent spirits (bhut), and must be carefully 
propitiated. » ^ The Rautia think that exorcists, womea 
who die in childbirth, and persons killed by a tiger, are 
liable to reappear as Bhuts. ^ By certain tribes in Western 
India evil spirits are held to > originate from the souls 
of those who have died untimely or violent deaths, or 
been deformed, idiotic or insane; afflicted with fits or 
unusual ailments; or drunken, dissolute, or wicked during 
life.» ^ In Cambodia, »les femmes mortes en couche 
deviennent des revenants tres redoutes.»* The Pelew 
Islanders fear the spirits of relatives killed in battle who 
have had their heads cut off, as, also, the spirits of 
people murdered for revenge, those of women who die 
in childbed, and those of suicides, are greatly feared. ^ 
Among certain Australians, »men who are slain in battle,, 
and their bodies left to rot or be devoured by wild dogs^ 



^ Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Protinces and 
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are supposed to become evil and wandering spirits.* ^ 
The Blackfoot Indians imagine that enemies killed in 
battle become evil spirits who cause diseases among 
men. ^ In certain parts of Finland drowned persons as 
well as those who have been murdered and buried in a 
field, without thus in either case being interred in 
consecrated ground, are believed to become spectres. 
Also the ghosts of suicides, misers, and criminals are 
supposed to walk after death.* 

In some cases, what becomes of persons after death 
seems merely to be determined by the character which 
they bore while living. M. Banzarof writes with reference 
to the beliefs of the Mongols, that only those persons 
become Ongons, or spirits, after death who have made 
themselves renowned in life by their good or evil qualities. 
People who render their race great services pass into 
benevolent Ongons, whereas wicked men are thought of 
as malevolently disposed also after death.* Of certain 
tribes in Western India it is remarked that »the death 
of any well-known bad character is a source of terror to 
all in his neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a 
Bhuta or demon, as powerful and malignant as he was 
in Ufe.» * M. Fustel de Coulanges, referring to the 
ancestor-worship of the Romans, says that it was not 
even necessary to have been a virtuous man to be deified; 
the wicked, as well as the good man, became a god, but 
he retained in the second life all the evil propensities 
which had characterized him in the first ® 
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As an idea kindred to that mentioned above, we 
must regard the belief that the manes of bad priests 
and sorcerers become malignant spirits. It has been 
shown that by the Raiitia in India, exorcists are supposed 
to appear after death as Bhuts. ^ The Paharias, a tribe 
of Rajmahal, bury their priests in an exceptional way in 
the forest, because their ghosts are believed to be 
exceedingly troublesome if the bodies are laid in the 
village cemetery. ^ x\mong the Yakuts the shamans are 
thought to be transformed after death into evil spirits,^ 
and among the Eskimo about Bering Strait, thieves, 
sorcerers and bad shamans, witches, and the people who 
practise certain forbidden customs are thought 'to be 
uneasy after death.* The Patagonians believe that the 
souls of their wizards after death are of the number of the 
demons. ^ 

Whilst ancestor-worship tends to centralize the cult 
within families, or kindred groups, no such tendency is 
manifested by mere nature-worship.^ These two forms 
of religion,however, are, among most peoples, intermingled 
to a very great extent '^ Depending on the more or less 



^ Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ ii. 207. 
^ Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 274. 
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102—111; Goblet d'Alviella, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the 
Conception of God^ pp. 122 sqq.; Jevons, Introduction to the History of 
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general occurrence of the phenomena which give rise to 
the beUef in gods of nature, such gods are Hkely to be 
worshipped within larger or smaller divisions of mankind 
with little or no precedence given to certain kindred 
groups. So, too, the worship of ancestral gods is, as a 
rule, conducted by one of the descendants of the gods, 
and the priority of the relatives as regards the priesthood 
only disappears in proportion as the memory of the 
origin of the gods gradually fades. But it is obvious 
that the origin of the priesthood connected with the 
gods of nature cannot be in the same sense ruled by 
any regard to family ties. Relationship is of little or no 
consequence in nature-worship. These tendencies constitute 
the principal difference between ancestor-worship and 
nature-worship with regard to their respective infliience 
upon the origin of priesthood. But on account of the 
fact that in most cases ancestral gods and the gods of 
nature are worshipped indiscriminately, our investigation 
must be directed to the first appearance of priesthood 
as a whole. 

There is every reason to believe that in the earliest 
history of cult no proper priesthood existed. Although 
various kinds of priestly practitioners undoubtedly belong 
to a very early period of religious evolution, all conclusions 
point to the rule that originally everybody invoked the 
gods each for himself. Cult has therefore existed in 
some form or other before there were any professional 
men intrusted with the duty of conducting the different 
religious observances. ^ 

According to information received from several 
sources, among certain peoples the custom that everybody 

* This is also the opinion of Dr. Lippert who points out that the 
idea of cult cannot he ascribed to the invention or discovery of the 
priesthood. On the contrary, a primitive cult may have existed before 
there were any priests, being at first administered without priests. — 
Allgemeine Gcschichte des rriesterthums^ i. 47. 
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performed his worship for himself without the assistance 
of any priests seems to have subsisted. This is the case 
with the inhabitants of Makin, one of the Kingsmill 
Islands, where » there are no priests, and the invocations 
are usually made by the head of the family, or by each 
individual for himself. » ^ In Melanesia > there is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly be called 
priests. Any man can have access to some object of 
worship, and most men in fact do have it, either by 
discovery of their own or by knowledge imparted to 
them by those who have before employed it.» ^ We are 
told of the Shendoo people in the neighbourhood of 
Chittagong that »they have no priests, each man performs 
his own sacrifice.* ^ Among the Kamchadales, although 
they have a kind of shamans, everybody who feels inclined 
practices the same art* M. Mainof, describing the 
mythology of the pagan Mordvines in East Russia, among 
which there were no priests, states that »chaque Mordvine 
pouvait se nommer oziavte ou sacerdoco^ Among the 
ancient Finns everybody, as a rule, sacrificed for himself, * 
and a similar custom prevailed among the Laplanders 
in ordinary cases of sacrifice. "^ Although there was a 
kind of priestly practitioners among the Patagonians, it 
sometimes happened that an ordinary member of a horde 
conducted the rites.® The nomadic Semites, to whom 
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the Hebrews belonged before they settled in Canaan, 
performed their simple acts of religion without any 
priestly aid. ^ 

As in early times everybody was his own priest, so 
<lo surviving customs denote that he was also his own 
magician. It is a general belief among many peoples 
that almost everybody is able to practice magic. Respecting 
sorcery in New Zealand Taylor writes: — »The power 
of bewitching was not confined to the priests, but was 
supposed to be possessed by every one, a simple wish 
often being sufficient,* ^ and another writer says that in 
the same country any uninitiated person may officiate 
for the purpose of bringing wind.^ In the Arunta, Ilpirra 
and other of the Central Australian tribes » every man 
may have recourse to what is usually spoken of as sorcery, 
by means of which he may work harm of some kind to 
an enemy, and this power is not in any way confined to 
the medicine-men. » * Among the Ygorrotes in Ysarog, 
^physicians and magicians, or persons supposed to be 
possessed of secret powers are unknown; every one helps 
himself. » ^ Of the natives of Southern Central Africa it 
is reported that everybody is a sorcerer, or can make 
himself one. ® The Tehuelches in Patagonia by no means 
think that the wizard-doctors are alone able to practise 
sorcer}^, any man may become suspected of practising 
the art' 

Among the number of people who in the earliest 
ages attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
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also to practise magical art, the more expert jugglers 
who managed * to gain the confidence of their fellow- 
tribesmen seem, in the course of time, to have attained 
to a certain preponderance above the rest Mr A. B. 
Ellis, in his description of the Tshi-speaking peoples of 
Western Africa, admirably describes how the first 
appearance of priesthood has evidently taken place in 
this way. » Before long,» he says, »it must have happened 
that some men, more fortunate or more cunning in their 
predictions, must have acquired a local celebrity in the 
art Such men would soon be consulted by their 
neighbours, pupils or apprentices would be attached to 
them so that the art might be preserved, and thus would 
be gradually formed a special class, which would assume 
the functions of intermediaries between the people and 
the gods.» ^ 

Many peoples supply instances which illustrate the 
very beginning of such a differentiation of priesthood. 
Although among the Shendoo people each man offers 
his own sacrifice, »they have men among them supposed 
to be special favourites and oracles of their gods, and 
at certain times and seasons these men become possessed 
or filled by the divinity. » ^ We learn that the Abors in 
India have no hereditary priesthood, but that » there are 
persons called Deodars who acquire the position of augurs 
or soothsayers from their superior knowledge of omens 
and how to observe them.»^ Nor have the Gonds any 
institution that may properly be called priesthood, yet 
there are among them men, who from supposed superior 
power or other reasons, are held to be entitled to take 
the lead in worship. * In his account of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, Parkinson writes that there are no priests^ 

^ Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples^ pp. 119 sq. 
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but that certain individuals profess to communicate with, 
the gods and by their aid to make rain and plentiful 
fishing, to cause and heal diseases, and even to inflict 
death upon other men. They are said to be more or 
less Ustened to in their tribe. ^ In Melanesia, where there 
is no priestly orden any man can have access to some 
object of worship, and Codrington says: — »If the object 
of worship, as in some sacrifices, is one common to the 
members of a community', the man who knows how to 
approach that object is in a way their priest and sacrifices 
for them all ; but it is in respect of that particular function 
only that he has a sacred character.* '^ It is a striking 
feature of the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes in certain parts 
of Central Australia, that any native can use the pointing 
sticks by which magic is produced, ^whereas in certain 
other parts there are only special individuals who can 
do so, and they act as sorcerers.* ^ Respecting the 
•Mordvines, M. Mainof mentions that »il pouvait bien 
arriver qu'un vieillard le plus venere ou meme quelques- 
uns des pareils soient connus pour etant doues de capacite 
exclusive pour faire des offrandes plus habilement et 
plus strictement que les autres, ayant maintes fois servi 
d'executeur d'offrandes.» The author, however, adds that 
such deputing of the religions functions did not constitute 
any general rule.* Regarding the Koryaks it is said 
that those of the people who were believed to fathom 
the wishes of the spirits more easily than the others 
were called shamans.^ 

Within the separate families, in which, as we have 
pointed out, ancestral gods are particularly worshipped, 

^ ParkinsoD, Im Bismarck- Archipe!^ p. 142. 

* Codrington, Melanesians^ p. 127. 
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one member is generally invested "witli the duty of 
sacrificing for the whole family. Spencer thinks that 
» though in the earliest stages sacrifices to the ghost of 
the dead man are made by descendants in general, yet 
in conformity with the law of the instability of the 
homogeneous, an inequality soon arises: the propitiator}^ 
function falls into the hand of one member of the 
group. » ^ As a rule, the priestly functions are put into 
the hands of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems 
to be that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to stand 
in closer communication with the ancestors than the 
other members. Sometimes also the priestly office is 
made over to the oldest female member of the family. 
Instances of the father or mother performing the rites 
of religion for their families are frequently reported from 
different parts of the world.^ 

Of the Korwds in India it is stated that they only 
sacrifice 'to the manes of their ancestors, and this ceremony 
must necessarily be performed by the head of each 
family.^ Among the Santals ^offerings are made at 
home by each head of a family, » * and among the Raji, 
too, who have no priests, the religious rites are performed 
by the oldest male member of the family.*^ With the 
Sereros in West Africa® and the Gallas' it is the same, 
save that among the former people the oldest female 
member of a family may also officiate at the sacrifices. 
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In New Zealand the heads of families in both the male 
and female line are said to form, as it were, the links 
of connection between the Uving and the spirits of the 
dead, ^ and in Samoa »the head of every family was, 
ex officio, a priest, besides those especially dedicated to 
the sacred office.*^ Parallel accounts are given of the 
priestly duties of the fathers of families in Tahati,^ in 
the Pelew Islands * and among the Chuvashes in Eastern 
Central Russia. ^ In ancient Rome each family was most 
completely independent as to the ritual for domestic 
religion; the father was the priest of the family.^ 

In a few cases we learn that not the head, but 
some other member of the family, officiated as the family 
priest Crooke, in his description of tribes and castes in 
North-Western India, declares regarding the Barais that 
their »deities are worshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of the special 
divinity — a fact shown by his getting into a state of 
ecstasy and uttering oracles. » ' And referring to some 
lower Dravidian tribes, the same author says that the 
family worship is conducted either by the head of the 
household or by the son-in-law or brother4n-law. ^ In 
the Tarawa and Apamama Islands, of the Kingsmill 
group, every family which has a tutelary divinity, has 
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also a priest, whose office may be filled by any young 
man of free birth able to recite prayers.^ 

There seems to be strong reason to associate the 
instances of fathers of families officiating as priests with 
t those of rulers invested with similar duties. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer,^ Dr. Frazer^ and Dr. Jevons* give, in their 
works, collections of data illustrating the combination of 
priestly and ruling powers. Instances of king-priests are 
in fact met with among a great many races. Throughout 
Polynesia and Melanesia the kings seem very generally 
to have been priests as well. Thus, in Tahiti, the king 
frequently ^united in his person the highest civil and 
sacerdotal station in the land.* ^ In Samoa the office 
of village priests was held by the chief of the place,® 
in Bowdich Island the king was also high priest, "^ and 
in New Zealand, too, the offices of chief and priest were 
generally united and hereditary. ® Among the Hawaiians 
»it sometimes happened that a chief took the sacred 
offices upon himself, » ^ and among the Kingsmill 
Islanders, »some of the chiefs are believed to hold 
communication with spirits, and to be able at times to 
foretell future events.*^® In Fiji the chieftaincy and 
priesthood sometimes meet in the same person, although^ 



^ Hale, 'Ethnogi-aphy and Philology,' in Narrative of the U. S. 
Exploring Expedition^ vi. 98. 

' Spencer, Principles of Sociologij^ iii. ,55 — 57. 

^ Frazer, The Golden Bough y i. 7 sq. 

* Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion^ pp. 290 sq. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ iii. 94. 

" Meinicke, Inseln des Still en Oceans^ ii. 117. 

' Turner, Samoa, p. 268. 

® Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, i. 114. 

* Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, p. 26. 

^° "Wilkes, Narrative of the V. S. Exploring Expedition, v. 88. 
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in such cases, both are of a low order. ^ In Aneityum, 
one of the New Hebrides, these offices were frequently 
combined in the same individual. ^ Melanesian chiefs 
are in certain cases stated to act also as priests.^ 

Certain African races furnish kindred facts. Among 
the Damara »the chiefs of tribes have some kind of 
sacerdotal authority — more so than a military one.» * 
The chiefs of certain tribes on the Zambesi »take upon* 
themselves an office somewhat like the priesthood, and 
the people imagine that they can propitiate the Deity 
through them.» ^ In Eastern Equatorial Africa the chiefs 
are the pontiffs of the sacerdotal order. ® The Fans, too, 
are said to have king-priests, '^ and a similar combination 
is reported from Mosgu, ^ Fouta-Dialon ^ and Madagascar. *^ 

Of the Comanches it is stated that »if they recognise 
any ecclesiastical authority whatever, it resides in their 
chiefs.* ^^ Among certain Indians of Guatemala, the 
highest priesthood was also the attribute of the principal 
chief. ^^ In Hispaniola the caciques likewise performed 



^ Williams, Fiji and the Fijianx, p. 192. 

^ Inglis, In the I\/ew Hebrides^ p. 24. 
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certain religious ceremonies, * and in ancient Peru the 
Inca was the spiritual as well as the civil head of the 
realm. 2 

In India the Cohotars yield us a similar illustration: 
the man who officiates at their general festival and takes 
charge of the temples is considered not only as their 
priest but as their chief or head. •"* Also with regard to 
the Kookies in North Cashar, we learn that their headman 
lis much more of a priest than a potentate. » * Among 
the Manobo, a Philippine tribe, the >Bagani» who leads 
the people in war is at the same time the priest of the 
god. ^ Finally, we are informed that in Rome the king 
»held intercourse with the gods of the communit>', whom 
he consulted and appeased.* ® M. Fustel de Coulanges 
offers several instances showing that ancient kings of 
Greece and Italy were also priests. ^ 

Dr. Frazer seems to associate the union of a royal 
title and priestly offices with instances of kings being 
worshipped as gods, which indicates the highest poten- 
tiality of the sacerdotal character of rulerwS. This illustrious 
savant, however, only makes passing mention of the 
origin of king-priests, in discussing the questions 
which the idea of a man-god gives him occasion to 
raise. »The same supernatural powers,» he says, »which 
tend to elevate a magician into a god, tend also to raise 
him to the rank of a chief or a king.* ® 

* Herrera, Description de las Indias Ocidentales^ dec. i. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

* V. Martius, Beitrage zur Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde Ame^ 
rika's^ i. 459. 

^ flarkness, A Singular Aboriginal Face of the I^eilgherry Hills^ 
p. 79. 

* Stewart, 'Notes on Northern Cachar,' in Jour, of the As. Soc. of 
Bengal^ xxiv. 620. 

^ Semper, Die Philippinev^ p. 62. 

* Mommsen, The History of Bomf'^ i. 81. 

■^ Fustel de Coulanges, La Cit^ Antique^ pp. 203 sq. 
® Frazer, The Golden Bough^ i. 138 sq. 
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The union of the highest sacerdotal and civil 
dignities is, as we think, in the first place to be regarded 
as a question of coincidence. In an early state of society 
there exists little or no contrariety between the spiritual 
and governmental powers; thus, as a rule, a certain civil 
authority is always attached to the priesthood. Above 
all, we have to consider the great resemblance between 
a ruler officiating as priest and the head of a family 
exercising the same function. Similarly, as patriarchs of 
families conduct the worship on behalf of the family, so 
patriarchs of villages, provinces and countries are the 
persons likely to perform the sacerdotal offices on behalf 
of their respective clans and tribes. And moreover, in 
the same manner as the heads of families, in their dignity 
of priests, are first of all concerned with the worship of 
the family ancestors, as we have before argued, there is 
reason to believe that originally the priestly office of 
rulers was also connected with the worship of tribal and 
national ancestors. In such cases the sacerdotal office 
has naturally been assumed by the chief or king, he 
being, as a rule, the nearest living relation of the an- 
cestral gods. 

This assumption, which is also expressed by Grant 
Allen, ^ seems to be corroborated by facts derived from 
certain peoples among which the religious and civil 
powers are united in the same persons. A clear case is 
supplied by certain tribes in Eastern Central Africa, in 
which the chief of a village has a title to the priesthood 
because his relatives are the village gods. »One wishing 
to pray to the god (or gods) of any village, » Macdonald 
says, »naturally desires to have his prayers presented 
through the village chief, because the latter is nearly 
related to the village god, and may be expected to be 
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better listened to than a stranger.* ^ In Uganda the 
former kings are recognized as a kind of semi-gods. 
The conservation of their graves is considered a religious 
duty which is in charge of one of the highest chiefs. ^ 
The New Zealanders esteem the families of the chiefs 
to be more sacred than others, because they are under 
the special care of the most powerful Atua, or spirits of 
former chiefs. ^ According to the belief of the inhabitants 
of Nias, the elders are in continual communication with 
the highest god, which is the reason that the people 
apply to the head of the tribe for obtaining benefits 
and averting evils.* 

If it be admitted that the first priestly functions of 
rulers may have been the invocation of ancestors, it is 
easy to understand that gradually other religious duties 
may have been intrusted to them, thus completing their 
priesthood. But the combination of priesthood with 
chieftaincy may also in certain cases be only a question of 
power. 

Priests of great reputation may, on account of their 
influence over the people, also be made the secular 
rulers.^ When Admiral Fitzroy writes of the Fuegians 

that »there is no superiority of one over another 

but the 'doctor-wizard' of each party has much influence 
over his companions, » ^ this statement supplies an 
illustration of how, among savage tribes, the priesthood 
tends to usurp a certain secular authority as well. Other 
peoples furnish clear examples of priests assuming the 
dignity of rulers. Thus among the Sea Dyaks it is by 
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no means an unusual thing for a medicine-man to be 
the chief of the village in which he resides. »There is 
nothing whatever to prevent him becoming so,» Ling 
Roth says, » provided he be popular.^ ^ In Melanesia, 
according to Codrington, a man who has access to some 
object of worship which is common to the members of 
a community is in a way their priest and sacrifices for 
them all; and, the author adds, »it is very much by 
virtue of that function that a man is a chief, and not 
at all because he is a chief that he performs the sacrifice. » ^ 
The Rev. J. Shooter tells us of a powerful Kafir prophet 
or priest who made himself a ruler, by gradually gaining 
a complete control over the principal chiefs. »He was 
consulted on every matter of consequence, received 
numerous gifts, collected a large body of retainers, and 
was acknowledged as a warrior-chief as well as a prophet* * 
And Dr. Lippert, speaking of the priesthood of West 
Africa, remarks that it is no wonder that the mighty 
priesthood in those parts has assimilated the sovereign 
power, as is generally the case; much more wonderful is 
it that beside the overwhelming influence of the priest- 
hood there has been room for any other authority at 
alL* Spencer argues that the influence possessed by 
the medicine-men constitutes one origin of political 
headship. ^ 

Certain observations of a similar nature throw light 
npon the fact that priests are in some cases made chiefs 
on account of the influence which they enjoy in the 
community. Not only do we gather that the chiefs among 
certain peoples are concerned with the worship of the 
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gods, but we hear also that among certain other peoples 
they are renowned as rain-makers, physicians, etc. So 
among the Washamhala in EaSit Africa the great chiefs 
immediately upon their accession to the throne must 
promise to make r^, ^ and in Latooka one of the 
principal, and at the same time most dangerous, duties 
of the great chiefs is the procuring of rain for the 
country. '-* On the. whole, rain-making seems generally 
to be expected by African peoples of their chiefs. ' South^y 
states that the chief of the Tapuyas in Brazil seemed to 
have in some respect encroached upon the practice of 
the conjurer, pretending to heal diseases and give charms 
to maidens who had no suitor.* The chiefs of the 
Chiquitos were often physicians as well,^ and the same 
is said of the chiefs of the Mantave Islanders.* Ag^n 
among the Murring in South-Eastern AustraUa, »thj? 
wizards were the principal men;> the wizards and head- 
men are stated to have been combined,' and with the 
Narrinyeri >the most real authority exercised by tlgue 
chief and his supporters. is enforced by means of witch^ 
craft » ®. 
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Such instances exemplify that the combined function 
of chief an4 conductor of worship is no exceptional 
phenomenon in a community, since chiefs who are also 
magicians, or doctors, display quite parallel unions. As 
the diiefs arise from am<M3g th^ most powerful men in 
a community, it is quite probable that priests and wizards 
may, in certain cases, be chosen for the ruling position. 
The spiritual authority exercised by priests and magicians 
makes them likely to assume the civil powder as well. 

The union of priestly and ruling attributes may be 
a question of power also in this sense, that a chief 
assumes the office of priest with a view to strengthen 
his personal might We find that in the New Hebrides 
the priesthood »is usually held by the chiefs, who thereby 
increase their influence. » ^ In Madagascar, Impoina, one 
of the former kings, used repeatedly to consecrate new 
idols for the people. He »is said to have acted thus 

solely from political motives, — in the conviction 

that some kind of religious or superstitious influence was 
useful in the government of a nation. It is still acknow- 
ledged as a principle, that the idols are under the so- 
vereign's special sapport> * With reference to the Batak 
chief, Messrs. Burton and Ward state: — >His influence 
depends greatly on his capacity to govern; but as he 
genoraliy secures to himself the office of priest, he has 
it in his power to render every thing and every person 
subservient to his own designs.* ^ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer thinks that the union of king 
and priest in one person constitutes the usual origin of 
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a priesthood. ^ In the be^nning the kings were generally 
also priests, but in the course of time they were, for 
various reasons, unable to retain the priestly dignity-, 
which therefore gradually passed over to a special class 
of men. »With the increase of a chiefs territory^,* 
Spencer writes, » there comes an accumulation of business 
which nesessitates the employment of assistants; whence 
follows the habit of frequently, and at length permanently, 
deputing one or other of his functions, such as general, 
judge, etc Among the functions thus deputed, more or 
less frequently, is that of priest* ^ And Dr. Schurtz 
remarks that certain inborn qualifications were generally 
required of the priests and sorcerers, above all the faculty 
of falling into convulsions, and as it was very improbable 
that in every case the king should possess these quali- 
fications he had to see »the magic wand pass over to 
other hands.* ^ 

No doubt the identity of ruler and priest implies 
one origin of a professional priesthood, which is verified 
by illustrations from certain peoples. Nesfield, in his 
book on Indian caste system, alleges that among the 
earliest Hindoos sacrifices were performed and invocations 
composed and uttered by the military chiefs. In the 
following terms he describes how, in his opinion, the 
origin of the class of Brahmins is connected with this 
institution of king-priests. »As time went on,» he says, 
»it became more and more difficult, and at last impossible, 
for the king or his ministers to master the elaborate 
procedure which the Devas (»bright beings ») had now 
begun to demand; and as the slightest error in the 
performance was believed to be fatal to its efficacy, a 
class of men came into existence who made a special 
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duty of the prescribed rituals and transmitted such know- 
ledge to their posterity. » ^ Risley more decidedly refers 
the origin of Brahmins to the families or guilds of priestly 
singers who in early times officiated under the kings. 
As the mass of ritual grew to such an extent that the 
king could no longer cope with it unaided, the employment 
of family priests, formerly optional, became a necessity, 
and thus arose a race of sacerdotal specialists. ^ Referring 
to Livy, M. Fustel de Coulanges observes that in Rome, 

Numa »fulfilled ^ — the greater part of the priestly 

functions, but he foresaw that his successors, often having 
wars to maintain, would not always be able to take care 
of the sacrifices, and instituted the flamens to replace 
the kings when the latter were absent from Rome. Thus 
the Roman priesthood was only an emanation from the 
primitive royalty. »^ 

We cannot however believe that, as a general rule, 
the priesthood has emanated from the institution of 
king-priest, which Spencer seems to assume. Although 
this theory, as we have just seen, is also held by other 
scientists, there seem to be comparatively few cases in 
which such a development has actually taken place. The 
union of royal and priestly powers can by no means be 
regarded as the general source of priesthood, as in most 
cases, simultaneously with king-priests, other sorts of 
priests are met with among the same peoples. 
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As a matter of fact, various kinds of priests and 
wizards arise in communities, indej)etident of the priest- 
hood of kings, and without either being coneetned with 
private family worship. In the commeiloement of this 
chapter we have pointed out that evidently iti the beginnitig 
everybody worshipped the gods and practised magic on 
his own account, but that gradually the more advanced 
practitioners must have taken a certain precedence over 
the rest. Among the number of these more gifted or 
cunning individuals we are able to distinguish certain 
classes of men who, owing to their unmistakeable priestly 
affinities, appear to us as foteruriiiers of a regular 
priesthood. 

On^ class of men who occasionally exercise priestly 
functions without being priests, are persons who, when 
in a state of ecstasy, are believed to be inspired by the 
gods. During their colivulsiVe fits such persons are 
sometimes interrogated by. the people respecting the will 
of the gods and future events, etc. As is generally the 
case under similar drcUmstarices, the gods ate believed 
to speak through these ecstatic individuals, who are thus 
teally thought able to act as mediators in communication 
with the supreme powers. We meet with reports of such 
observandes in India and Polynesia. Shortt, describing 
the public worship of the Yenadies in South India, writes 
that during the performance »6ne of the number present 
is said to become possessed, questions are put to him 
and he gives the necessary answers; occasionally natives 
from other villages also seek information. I'hey believe 
that a spirit is actually in the man and speaks through 
him.» ^ As regards tlie Raji, a tribe in Askot, Kumaraun, 
and along the lower Himalayan ranges, it is remarked: — 
>>They are not skilled in any special form ot magic or 
witchcraft, but certain persons occasionally fall under the 
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influence of a demon, and in a state of ecstacy pour out 
incoherent expressions, which are regarded as oracles. » ^ 
iThe priests of the Tongans do not seem to form any 
class of their own; »what constitutes the priesthood is 
Hot the position of the forefathers, but the inspiration 
or faculty of being possessed by the Deity. So long as 
this state lasts, the men are distinguished before others, 
but when the ecstasy is over, their priesthood and the 
veneration paid to them accordingly disappear.!^ Mariner 
states respecting the same people that persons who are 
not priests are often visited by the gods, particularly 
females, which visitation occurs during fits of inspiration. * 
tti the Marquesas Island certain persons are regarded as 
Occasionally possessed and inspired by the gods.* 

There is little doubt that such customs and beliefs 
imply the beginning of priesthood. From the idea of 
occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the conviction 
that certain persons are able to put themselves in 
communication with the gods whenever they like. 

On the whole, certain facts seem to corroborate the 
idea that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retained the same office only for a certain time or with 
intermissions. Among some rude tribes, as we are told, 
the priests take up their office, and leave it, as they like. 
We read that among the Todas the engagement of a 
priest is not for life, but for a limited term, at the end 
of which he may resign his office. ^ Among the Khotas, 
another tribe inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, the priest 
is said to be exempt from all manual labour so long as 
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he continues to hold the office.^ With the Bodo and 
Dhimal people, whoever tliinks fit to learn the forms of 
offering and invocation, can be a priest, >and if he get 
tired of the profession, he can throw it up when he 
will.* ^ Similar statements are made respecting the 
Dophlas ^ and Munda Kolhs. * M. Vial says of the priest 
or sorcerer of the I^olos: »du reste, c'est un bon agriculteur 
qui ne fonctionne que par intermittences.» ^ Among the 
Mordvines, there were no priests permanently intrusted 
with the duty of sacrificing for the people. At their 
general festivals certain venerated old men were each 
time particularly chosen to conduct the worship. ® 

Another beginning of priesthood may be referred 
to the observance of » sacred places* or other kinds of 
sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are held in 
high veneration by the neighbouring peoples. As a rule, 
they are thought to. be the abodes of a god, and the 
men who have it in charge to guard the sacred rooms 
naturally tend to become mediators between the people 
and these gods. A similar idea, as regards the origin 
of priesthood, is entertained by certain eminent writers. 
Grant Allen says that in addition to the union of king 
and priest the origin of priesthood »is to be found in 
the institution of 'temple slaves' — the attendants told 

off to do duty at the grave of the chief or dead 

warrior. » »The temple attendants, endowed for the purpose 
of performing sacred rites for the ghost or god, have 
grown into priests, who knew the habits of the unseen 
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denizen of the shrine.* ^ And Dr. Lippert thinks that 
in certain Polynesian islands the rise of priesthood is to 
a great extent referable to observances of a similar 
kind. 2 

In ancient Greece, according to the description of 
Schoemann in his Griechische Alterthumer, the only 
duty of the priests was the administering of the cult of 
the gods to whom they were attached and who were 
worshipped in temples or sacred groves. The origin of 
the priesthood in that sense, the author says, cannot be 
proved historically, but coincides, no doubt, with the 
origin of the temples and other sanctuaries.^ Among 
the Arabs the office of priest consists in guarding the 
sanctuary, that is to say, if there are any sacred objects 
to be guarded. Wherever this is not the case, no priests 
are met with either. At sacrifices performed on a simple 
stone, the priests can be dispensed with. * The Gonds 
have scarcely any priesthood, but » there are some men 
who from supposed superior powers, or in consequence 
of their hereditary connection with a sacred spot are 
held to be entitled to take the lead in worship. » ^ Ellis 
tells us that in Madagascar there are villages in which 
idols are kept in some ordinary house without any 
priesthood. But » the man in whose house the idol is kept,^ 
issues its pretended orders, and answers all applications 
made to it» ^ In Yap the spirits of the departed are 
thought to enter into the bodies of big lizards, which 
are therefore tended in a sacred grove by specially appointed 
guardians., From all parts of the island the people send 
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cocba-mits and other fruits to these men, who by theif 
constant intercourse with the sacred animals are believed 
to have been endowed with the power of producing^ 
lightning and earthquake as well as rain and drought* 
As a kind of forerunners to a regukr priesthood, 
we have futther to notice the »Holy men* who, without 
being real priests, exercise a certain' religious authority 
among some peoples. This class of men consists of 
those who make themselves renowned by occasional 
miracles, or acquire the religious veneration of the people 
by their eccentric hslbifs. In an instructive essay on the 
adoration of saints in Islam, Goldziher gives ait account 
of the Wdli who are distinguished by the attributes of 
wonder-working and Officiate as mediators between God 
and man. These saints originate in pious and God- 
devoted men with whom the faculty of involuntary 
ecstasy constitutes the beginning as well as the visible 
indication of their sacred character. ^ Munxinger mentions 
holy persons among the Muhammedan peoples of North 
Eastern Africa. Wherever Muhammedans live, he says, 
there are among them saints who are thought by the 
people to be the favourites of the god and to possess 
the faculty of wonder-working. Whether they lead a 
piotis life, or whether occasionally a prophecy of theirs 
has proved correct, or d Curse has Injured somebody, 
every tribe is happy to have such a man among their 
number, as he is thought to bring luck. He becomes 
the priest of the people and is consulted on all matters. * 
General DaumaS, speaking of the Arabs of Algeria, 
says: — »Iyes premiers marabouts etaienten general des 
hommes rigoreux observateurs du Koran, qui passaient 
pour avoir donne des preuves de leur nature superieure 



Hemsheirri^ Mffset-Erinnerun^., pp. 22 sq. 
Goldziher, Mnhamnn^ddrtischu Studieh, ii. 287. 
Munzinger, Ostafrikuniathe Stndien^ pp. 315 sq. 
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tn produisaiit des miracles.* * Among the Oonds, as 
has already been mention^ed, there is scarcely any proper 
priesthood, bnt besides men who are hereditarily connected 
with a sacred pkce, those distinguished by supposed 
superior powers are held to be entitled to take the lead 
in worship. Some of these men profess to prevent wild 
beasts from devonritig men and cattie, and they are 
supposed to have the power of detecting sorcery, etc* 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally very 
simple, and in consequence almost anybody is thought 
able to undertake the performance of the priestly functions. 
In getieral a simple cult and a superficially instnicted, I 
mutable priesthood seem to go together. ^ And evidently, 
where everybody is qualified to assunle the jniestly 
office, priesthood is not likely to be held in particularly 
great veneration. * Of many peopks tf e are told that 
the priests db not form any distinct class and that almost 
any man may become a priest The New Zealanders 
are alleged not to have atiy » regular priesthood, though 
there are many who assume the title of Priest; and 
almost any person may perform their various superstitious 
eeremonies, or repeat their prayers, or consult their 
oracles, or charm the sick.»^ Among the Golapurabs, 
in the Agra district of India, the office of Syana or 
» cunning man» is not confined to any special caste t any 
one Hiay Undertake the duty if he learns the appropriate 
3pelL* Iii Tanala, a province of Madagascar^ any one 

* Daumas, Moeun et Coutumes de I'AlgSrie, p. 19. 

* teslop, Tribes of the Central Tfovinces^ pp. 19 sq. 

* Cf. Hodgson on the Bodo and Dhimil people, in Jour, of the 
As. Soc. of Bengal, xviii. 727. 

* Cf. Steller on the Karachadales, in Beschreihung von Kamtschatka^ 
p. 277. 

* Yate, An Account of the New Zeaianders, p. 146. 

® Crooke, Tribes and € antes of ike North-Westtrn Provinces and 
Oudh, ii. 42a 
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may exercise the craft of a doctor or diviner if he can 
show himself acquainted with their customs. ^ The Galla 
think that any one can become a priest who learns the 
manipulation of the religious observances.^ Among the 
Eastern Tinneh, » there does not appear to be any regular 
order of priesthood. Any one who feels incKned to do so 
turns medicine-man.> ^ The Tehuelcbes in Patagonia 
have no hereditary priesthood, and their religious cere- 
monies are sometimes administered by ordinary members 
of their tribe. * 

Through the growth of the ritual observances and 
magical practices, too complicated for the average man 
to master, a professional priesthood gradually became 

(necessary. When the people were uncertain about the 
proper ceremonies, they applied to the more experienced 
practitioners, asking them to perform the ceremonies on 
their behalf. Such a c^ise is instanced by the Cheremisses, 
who believe that the gods are very particular about the 

I correct form of worship and among whom the solemn 
offering, even in family circles, is not made by the 
sacrificer himself, but by some aged mediator who knows 
exactly how to recite the prayers. ^ 

Kindred customs seem to be one reason why, among 
several tribes, the old men officiate as priests and 
sorcerers. Among the Kiangans in Luzon old persons 
are highly esteemed, probably because they officiate as 
priests and possess particular knowledge of their religious 
usages and conceptions. ^ Of the Bodo in India we find 



* Richardson, Tanala Customs, Superstitions and Beliefs,' in 
Antananarivo Annual^ ii. 98. 

^ Paulitschke, Ethr.ographie NorJost-Afrikas, ii. 62. 
' Ross, 'The Eastern Tinneh,' in Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution^ 1866, p. 307. 

* Musters, Vnter. den Fatugoniern^ p. 1 94. 
' CMnpHOBT., H e p e M H c w, p. 202. 

« Bluraentritt, 'Die Kianganen,' in Ausland, 1891, p. 12Q. 
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that »the elders of the people may perform all sacred 
offices without troubling the priests.^ ^ And the Rev. 
S. Hislop writes: — »There is scarcely an institution 
among the Gonds that may properly be called priest- 
hood; marriage and such like ceremonies being for the 
most part performed by some aged relative.* ^ The ' 
Washambala in East Africa have no special priestly 
class; the oldest people officiate at their feasts of sacrifice. ' 
Of the Yahgans, a tribe of the Fuegians, almost every 
elderly man is said to be a wizard. * In Central AustraUa 
the power of sorcery appears always to belong, in a 
degree, to the aged, although it is often also assumed 
by middle-aged men. ^ 

The more religious and magical ceremonies became 
regulated by minute prescriptions, the more a professional ' 
priesthood became indispensable. The people had to be 
careful to invoke the gods in the proper form and 
strictly to follow the rules which attended the various ' 
practices, and in these matters only initiated persons 
knew the proper measures to be taken. Regular studies 
were required of those dedicated to the sacred office, ' 
and thus a special officiating class was created. A 
number of writers connect, in a similar way, the origin , 
of priesthood with the increase of the number of cere- 
monies and liturgies.® 



* Dalton, Ethnology of Bengaly p. 85. 

* Hislop, Tribes of the Central Province.% p. 19. 
' Lang, in Steinmetz, Rec/itsverhdltnisse, p. 243. 

* Bridges, 'Das Feuerland und seine Bewohner,' in Globus, 1885, 
p. 332. 

® Eyre, Journals of Expeditions into Central Australia^ ii. 366. 

* Schultze, Der Fetischismus^ p. 131. Robertson Smith and A. 
Bertholet, Art. 'Priests,' in Clieyne and Sutherland Black, Encyclopcedia ' 
Biblicoy iii. 3840. Maybaura, Entwickelung des altisraelitischen Friester- 
thumt, pp. 10 sq. • Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, ii. 143. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
p. 254. 
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Certain facts show how, especially on important 
occasions, die task <d performing religious or magical 
ceremonies seems to have been pnt into the hands of 
priests, <m: of those possessing most experience in the 
tribe, alliiough, at t±ie same time, everybody was supposed 
to know how to sacrifice for ordinary private purposes- 
The custc«ns among certain peoples seem to confirm the 
idea titiat originally priests were, in the first place, 
employed to administer the cult in weighty matters and 
es|>ecially in those of public concern, at which every 
care had to be taken to accomphsh die ceremonies in 
due confojranity with rule. Georgi tells us of the heathen 
Ostyaks that in cases of domestic troubles everybody 
saaifices to his household god, but when serious emer- 
gencies arise, the wizard-priest, by mea^is of his magic 
drum, finds out the cause of the anger of the gods and 
by what sacrifices they desire to be appeased.^ So, too> 
among the Lrapps on ordinary occasions, or for every-day 
use, die father of the family himself consulted the magic 
drum, but if the matter was of extraordinary importance^ 
or concerned the pubhc welfare, a shaman was summoned/"^ 
Among the ancient Finns each individual, or each head 
of a family, sacrifibed to the gods, but on dieir great 
festivals die diviner performed the rites.* Wida the 
Teutons the oracle was consulted by die priest of the 
canton (civitas), if the occasion were public; if private 
by the master of the family.* It is stated that among 
the Kafirs sacrifices »must be offered by a priest, except 
in a few cases of ordinary domestic sacrifices, which 
may be performed by the head of the family.** 

* Georgi, Russ^and^ i. 82. 

* Friis, Lappish Mylhologi, p, 24. Diiben, Lappland och lap- 
parne, p. 256. 

' "Waronen, Vainajainpalvelm muinaisilla Suomalaisilla^ p. 47. 

Aspelio, Suojjien asukkaat pakanuuden aikaua^ pp. 91, 94. 

* Tacitus, Germaniaj cap. 10. 

* Maclean, Kafir Laws and Customs^ p. 83. 
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The authority of 4:he first semi-priests aod semir 
sorcen^^ evideiitly varied to a great extent While some 
only exe^rcised a local influence^ the ipore fortmiate 
and cunning among them gradually extended their fam^ 
over wide districts. In* this way a class of priests an.d 
sorcerers common to whole tribes originated. This 
d^velofonent is Ulustrafesd by facts referring to nume;coi;is 
savage tribes. Concerni^ig th^ raiur-makers oi the KaJSr^ 
Wood writes: — *A prophet who has distinguished 
himself as a rain-makfir is soon known far and wide» 
5;ud does not r^trict his practice to his ow^ district. 
Potentates from all parts of the country send for hinji 
when the drought continu<es and .their own prophets fail 
to procure rain.»^ Im the district of Chicova on th,e 
Zambesi, the headman was supposed to possess the charni 
for rain, and other tribes sent to him to beg for it ^ 
According to Dr. Radloff, only a few of the Siiberian 
shamansarethoughtable tofree live tents from the spirits 
which haunt them after death, and therefore celebrated 
shamans are x)ften summoued from afar by rich people 
to perform the exprcism. ^ Of the Thinkets 
yeniaminof states that shaiftans who have pow^r over 
numerous guardian spirits generally -become very riqhr 
whUe bad shamans. are poor. * Some among the ^ji^amaus 
of the Hudson Bay Eskimo »havje not only a loq^l 
jcqputa.tion^ hut are known as far as the people hav^ 
any queans xd .con?muniqatioi?-» ^ With r^egacd to the 
Indians on ^the Red Riyer and l^ake Winnipeg, Mr. 
Hind .asserts that ».a conjuror qelebrafeed for the potency 



1 Wood, Natural Ektory i>f Man, i. 209. 
^ Liv^gstone, Mismnary. Travejf^ p. 605. 

* Radloff, Aus Sibirien, ii. 52. 

* BeHiaMHHoprb, 3an.HCiKH 06% ocTpo^axi* Yna- 
ji;amKJH:HCKaro OT^-fejia, aii. 65. 

» Turner, 'Ettnology of the Unis^va District, Hudson :Bfty Territory/ 
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of his charms will often exercise a Very injurious influence 
over an entire band, consisting of ten or twelve families. ^ 
Among the Karok »a shaman who becomes famous is 
often summoned to go twenty miles, and receives a 
proportionately large reward. » ^ We are assured that, 
among the Indians of British Guiana, the Piai, or medi- 
x:ine-man, often effects successful cures, on account of 
which his fame spreads far and wide, people send for 
him from great distances, and his authority, which often 
-exceeds that of the king, extends over the whole tribe.' 
Respecting the Northern Central Australian medicine- 
men, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write that »there are 
certain eminent members of the profession who are 
supposed to be much more able than the rank and file, 
and whose services are much sought after.** 

It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in greater 
awe than those of their own tribe. Similarly, whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful wizards, 
whose services are frequently sought after by their 
neighbours. When rain is wanted at Boulia, in Queens- 
land, »word is sent down to the Miorli men at Springvale 
or the Diamantina Gates to come up and make some.> * 
In New Guinea, the Motu hold the Koitapu, a neigh- 
bouring tribe, to possess power over the spirits of disease: 
»The first thing a Motu man does when anyone belonging 
to him is dangerously ill is to go to a man, or oftener 
a woman, of Koitapu, with large presents, that they 
may loose the power of the evil spirit over the sick 



* Hind, Red Biver Exploring Expedition, ii. 132. 

* Powera, 'Tribes of Califoraia,' in Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, iii. 27. 

' Appun, 'Die Indianer in British Guayana,' in Ausland^ 1871, p. 159. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 480. 

* Koth, Ethnological Studies among the North- West-Central Qtteens- 
land Aborigines, p. 167. 
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Ttiati.» ^ Of the New 2ealanders it is recorded tliat »though 
the more sensible part of the community do not believe 

in the J)ower of the priest to effect atiy thing 

beyond what could be effected by any other man, they 
5eud for these conjurers froiii other tribes.** lii times 
of enduring drought the Bechuanas send for doctors 
from rainy districts, especially from the tribe of the 
Malakwana, but in wet years they trust to their owti 
rain-doctors. ^ In certain districts of Peru, mentioned by 
Father Acosta, the old women were particularly ktiown 
for their witchcraft* The Comanches are said to 
have held the Kitchies in peculiar detestation, on account 
of their supposed powers of sorcery.* 

In connection with the idea that magiti ^belongs 
in its tnain principle to the lowest known stages of 
civilization,* Dr. Tylor makes the observation that some- 
what educated nations, who, however, believe in the 
reality of the magic art, »at the same time cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially belongs to, 
and is more thoroughly at home among, races less 
civilized than themselves. » ® This theory, that it is 
principally peoples in a lower stage of culture who are 
feared as wizards by their more advanced neighbours, is 
corroborated by many tribes, a number of which are 
mentioned by Dr. Tylor. 

Oldfield states regarding the Australians that all 
tribes ascribe the greater amount of power over the 

* Lawes, 'Ethnological Notes on the Motu,* etc., In Jour, Anthr, 
Init. viii. 374. 

* Yate, Aft Acconfit of Ntw Zealand, p. 147. 

' Schneider, Die Religion der Afrikanischen Natnrvdllcer^ p. 214. 

* Acosta, Historia Natural ij Moral de Ids JndiaSy lib. V. cap. 
Jtxvi. 

* Burnet, 'C5omanches and other Tribes of Teias,' ift Schoolcraft, 
Htttoricdl and Statistical Information I'especling the Indian Tribes of tht 
United States, i. 237. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 112, 113. 
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spirits to those residing north of themselves, and hold 
them in great dread, although it is questionable whether 
the Menang, or Southmen, are not fiercer and more 
expert in the few arts practised by these savages, than 
the Yaberov, or Northmen.^ In Urewera, a district of 
the northern island of New Zealand, the scattered 
inhabitants are avoided by the coast-tribes, but they are 
at the same time much feared, and have the renown of 
being the greatest wizards in the cotmtry. ^ »In 
Singbhura,» as Colonel Dalton says, >the wild Kharrias 
are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers, and the 
people, though they not unfrequently seek their aid, hold 
them in great awe.»^ Among the Somali, the Yiber or 
Jibbir form a caste of itinerant and despised pariahs; 
nevertheless they are much feared as sorcerers and 
adherents of the evil spirits. * Describing the Indians 
of British Guiana the Rev. W. H. Brett says, >the 
Waraus, in many points the most degraded of the tribes,, 
are the most renowned as sorcerers. »^ Formerly, in 
Sweden, the name of Lapp seems to have been almost 
synonomous with that of sorcerer, and the same was the 
case with >Finn». ® The inhabitants of the southern 
provinces of Sweden beUeved their country-men in the 
north to have great experience in magic, '^ and similarly 



* Oldfield, 'Aborigines of Australia,* in Trans. Ethn, Soc. N. S. 
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in Finland the people in the southern and middle 
districts respectively ascribed the greatest skill in witchcraft 
to those living north of themselves. ^ 

Dr. Tylor's theory evidently imphes an interesting 
observation applying to numerous instances of peoples 
who are thought by their neighboinrs to be particularly 
gifted with magical powers; it does not, however, 
explain every case of such beliefs. We learn for instance 
that certain tribes attribute to each other, reciprocally, 
a superior power of magic Of the Kurumbas, a tribe 
inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, it is said that »while 
they keep all the other tribes on these hills in awe, they 
themselves fear the Todas, believing that they possess 
supernatural powers over them.»^ On the other hand, 
it is stated that the Todas fear the power they suppose 
the Kurumbas to possess in the exercise of witchcraft^ 
The people of the Lower Congo in times of continued 
drought generally accuse a whole village of ^keeping 
off » the rain. Thus for instance the inhabitants of Banga 
Manteka will declare that a village at Pallaballa nearer 
the coast prevents the rain from falling, whereas the 
people of Pallaballa will accuse some village in the 
interior. * Respecting certain natives on the Upper Purus 
in Brazil, it is said that as a rule the Ipurina charge 
the sorcerers of the Yamamadi with practising witchcraft, 
and vice versa. ^ We read that all Finnish sorcerers 
beUeved that the Lapps far excelled them, ^ but at the 



^ Riihs, Finland och dess invdnare^ ii. 42 sq. Allardt, 'Nyland- 
ska folkseder och bruk, vidskepelse m. m.,' in "Nyland, iv. 133. 
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same time it is stated that long ago, while in the Ume 
Lapp-district in Sweden they imputed magical practices 
to the inhabitants of the Lnle Lapp-district farther north, 
these latter thj-ew the accusation upon the Finns, etc^ 
M. Berenger-Feraud writes, »les premiers Chretiens furenl 
consid^res, on le sait, par les palens comme des fauteurs 
de la sorcellerie, tandis qu'ils rejetaient cette injure sur 
leurs accusateurs.» * 

It appears natural that peoples in a low stage of 
culture, who, as a rule, are given more than other 
races to the practice of witchcraft, should also be 
feared for their magical propensities by their more 
educated neighbours. But the fact that the population 
in many parts of the worid hold other tribes to be more 
gifted magically than themselves, seems also to be 
connected with a universal rule, according to which the 
secret powers of strangers are more believed in than 
those of well known people. The mysterious awe which 
is a uecessar>' element of magical practice naturally 
becomes more impressive when the performer is not too 
familiar to the bystanders, and similarly, also, strange 
people leave a freer play to the superstitious imagination. 
Ideas of this sort are observed among many peoples. 
With the South African natives, »rain-makers have always 
most honour among a strange people, and therefore they 
are generally foreign ers.» ^ And similarly. Wood states 
that among the Kafirs, as elsewhere, the prophet is more 
honoured in another land than in his own. * In AustraUa 
^sorcerers, like prophets, had a reputation in proportion 
to their distance Ironi home.* ^ Among the Kumai 
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» every individual, although doubtful of his own magical 
powers, has no doubt about the possible powers of any 
other person. » ^ It was remarked in Scotland: ^There 

is one opinion which many of them entertain 

that a popish priest can cast out devils and cure madness, 
and that the Presbyterian clergy have no such power. » 
So Bourne says of the Church of England clergy, that 
the vulgar think them no conjurers, and say none can 
lay spirits but popish priests.*^ In different parts of 
Protestant Germany supernatural power is §till imputed 
to the Catholic priests; not only are witches and the 
devil iflipotent before them, but they are thought able 
in their own persons to use magic, lay spirits, and the 
like.^ 



^ Fisoa and Howitt, fiamiraloi and Kuniai, p. 251. 

* Brand, quoted by Tylor, Primilive Culture^ i. 115. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF THOSE ASPIRING TO 
THE PRIESTLY OFFICE. L^ITIATION OF PRIESTS. 

PRIESTHOOD, in general, is characterized by the 
conditions which must be fulfilled by those who enter 
upon the sacerdotal profession. Nothing seems, in fact, 
more appropriately to illustrate the position of the priestly 
order, as it is regarded among different peoples, than the 
qualifications which entitle a person to become a priest 
or sorcerer. 

Among many peoples, however, the priesthood 
depends upon hereditary succession, and in such cases 
the principal qualification of the would-be priests and 
sorcerers refers to birth. * Yet the rule of inheritance can 
rarely be strictly followed, for we often learn that even 
among peoples who are stated to have a hereditary 
priesthood, the priests admit disciples from outside their 
kin, and that persons pecuharly adapted to the profession 
dedicate themselves to the sacerdotal office without regard 
to birth. It appears to be a universal rule among most 
races that descendants of priests have a more or less 
decided right of precedence as regards the priestly office, 
although, on the other hand, there are only a few peoples 
among which certain families were exclusively privileged 
to belong to the priesthood. 

In New Zealand »the knowledge of the priests is 
handed down from father to son.» ^ Thomson, mentioning 
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that the priests of that country kept their prayers very 
secret from the laity, tells us: — »In the dead of night, 
and in solitary places, they instilled into their children's 
minds the now unintelligible chants in which they 
addressed the gods.» ^ Among the Hawaiians the priest- 
hood is said to have been hereditary, forming a numerous 
and powerful body, ^ and in Tahiti also the office of the 
priesthood was hereditary.^ The priests of Fiji are 
represented as forming a kind of hereditary caste, »into 
which, however, others may enter, if they understand 
liow to consult the gods.»* In the Pelew Islands the 
use of the various spells is the secret of a few people, 
who only, when about to die, confide it to their son or 
nearest relative. ^ Turner says that in New Caledonia 
the order of priests was hereditary,® and by Codrington 
it is recorded that in Melanesia the knowledge of charms 
as well as of the methods of sacrifice and prayer is 
handed down from father to son or from uncle to sister's 
son; but it can also be bought, if the. possessor chooses 
to impart it to any other than the heirs of whatever he 
has besides.'' By some tribes in New South Wales a 
sorcerer is believed to acquire his powers neither by 
being trained from boyhood by his father, or by being 
instructed by the spirits of the dead.* ^ In the Anula 
tribe in North Central Australia the profession of a doctor 
is stated to be strictly hereditary. ® 

^ Thomson, The Story of New Zealand^ i. 114. 
^ Jarves, Uisiory of the Bawaiian Islands^ p. 26. 

* Cook, An Account of a Voyage round the World^ Hawkes worth's 
Ed. ii. 240. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ i. 342. 

.^ * Meinicke, Inseln des Stillen Oceans, ii. 39.. 
® Kubary, in Bastian, Allerlei^ ii. 47. 

• Turner, Samoa^ p. 345. 
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In AtistralasiJi and Asia hereditary priesthood is 
likewise met with. The Dyaks consider the office of the 
Manang, or medidqe^ipan, as an hereditary institution; 
it does not however necessarily descend from father to 
son, although it is usually confined to the family. ^ In 
the Sangir Islands, also, the office of the priests is 
probably inherited, the forefathers of a certain family 
seem to have been permitted by the gods to worjj: mi- 
racles. ^ Among the Cohatars the distinction exists of 
some families only being competent to assume the 
priestly office. ^ Similarly, among the Khonds the office of 
priest is hereditary, descending usually, but not necessarily, 
to the eldest son. No absolutely exclusive privilege is> 
however, transmitted by descent; the priestly office may 
be assumed by auy one who chooses to assert a call to 
the service of a god.* Among the Miindas and other 
tribes, persons denounced for witchcraft were with all 
their families put to death »in the belief that witches 
breed witches and sorc^erers.* ^ The Kafirs in Kafiristan 
have hereditary priests, • and so, too, have the Samoyeds. '^ 
The inhabitants of the Altai district in North Central 
Asia consider that the vocation of a shaman is involuur 
tarily transmitted by inheritance from the parents to 
their children like a kind of incubation,^ Among the 
Buryats, although anybody pau make himself a shaman> 
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as a rule only those belonging to a shaman family ^issume 
that office. ^ 

African and American races provide us with similar 
instances. It is a Galla beUef that magicians obtain 
their powers by inheritance or by being endowed by 
God. ^ In Eastern Africa the calling of the Mganga, or 
rain-doctor, is hereditary, the eldest or cleverest son 
succeeding to his father's functions. ^ Among the Esjcimo 
a shaman often transmits his vocation to his son, but \ 
anybody who feels himself to be inspired by the spirits 
may become a shaman.* Of the Waraus in British 
Guiana we are told that the office of the Piai, or medicine- 
man, runs in * the family and is assumed by the eldest 
son; but if the Piai has no son, he chooses a friend for 
successor, who has to undergo a long preparation. ^ How ' 
amon^ the ancient Hebrews an hereditary priesthood 
originated has been described by Dr. Maybaum. ^ 

Among certain peoples who have an hereditary 
priesthood, the sacerdotal dignity is not assumed by the 
son of a priest, but by one of the nejct generation. The 
Jlev. J. 3hooter mentions it »a principle understood 
throughout every tribe of a Kafir-land that none of the 
children of a prophet can succeed their parent in th^t 
profession. » It is believed that the requisite discernment 
and power are denied to them, but may frequently re- 
appear in their descendants of the second generation.'' 



* MHxaiiiOBCKiH, 'UlaMaHCTBO,' in Hap'tcTin 06 p;. JIio- 
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* ^laybaum, Entwichelung def altisraeliii$chen rrie$terthums^ pp. 
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' Shooter, Eafirs of Natal, p. 191. 
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Among the Tshi-speaking peoples in West Africa »the 
children of a priest or priestess are not ordinarily educated 
for the priestly profession, one generation being usually 
passed over, and the grandchildren selected. » ^ Cruick- 
shank wrote regarding the natives of the Gold Coast — 
»It is also customary for a Fetishman to bring up his 
grandchild to his own calling. He passes over his own 
children, rightly judging that one of a family at a time 
is sufficient for all the purposes of a fraudulent liveli- 
hood; and he concludes that his grandchild will be ready 
to carry on the game of deceit by the time that his own 
age will preclude him from taking a very active part in 
the Fetish ceremonies. » * 

Of other peoples we learn that the priesthood is 
Tiereditar}', but that the aspirants must, in addition, be 
qualified by certain necessary endowments. Among the 
Thlinkets the profession of a shaman is almost always 
hereditary, being transmitted with all its apparatus to 
the son or grandson of the shaman. But not everybody 
who feels so inclined may assume that vocation even 
though he be the descendant of a shaman, as only those 
are qualified who can converse with the spirits. It may 
happen that the children of a shaman in spite of all 
their efforts cannot get to see a single spirit, while others 
even against their will are bound to become shamans, 
as the spirits never leave them in peace. ^ If it happened 
that a Sioux saw the god of Thunder, or some other 
mysterious object, he was after some further trial made 
a member of the order of Thunder shamans and was 
entitled to wear their peculiar robe. >He could give his 
son the right to wear such a robe, but unless that son 



* Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples^ p. 121. 
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liad a similar vision he could not transmit the right to 
one of the next generation. » ^ 

Among these two peoples, besides hereditary suc- 
cession, the faculty to »see» the spirits was a condition 
for assuming the priesthood. The hke qualification is 
also required of the priests where priesthood as a strictly 
hereditary institution is not heard of. As the principal 
duty of the priests — with exclusion of the magicians 
^— is to mediate between mankind and the higher powers, 
so the chief qualification requisite for entering the priest- 
hood is the faculty of communicating with the gods. 
This faculty, however, may be proved in different ways. 

Mr. Warner states that when certain wonderful 
things befall a Kafir, he is thought to be under the 
influence of the spirits of the dead. His case is then 
investigated ' by the priests and if they find that he is 
really in the state presumed, and not guilty of imposture, 
they perform the rites connected with the initiation of 
a neophyte into the priesthood.^ The idea entertained 
by the Ama-xosa Kafirs is that anybody, while in a 
state of ecstacy, is under the direct influence of the 
spirits, and, consequently, is competent to become a 
priest. ^ Among the Congo tribes, a man who distinguishes 
himself »by reason of his superior mental capacity, or 

by virtue of his individual courage and prowess, 

is forthwith regarded as one favoured by the spirits. 
Availing himself of the opportunity afforded by such a 
distinction, he constitutes himself a professional N'ganga 
N'Kissi (charm-doctor), and professes to be endowed with 
the power of communication with the spirits. » * The 



* Dorsey, 'A Study of Siouan Calts,^ in Smithsonian Reports^ 
xi. 395. 

' In Maclean, Kafir Laws and Cusfoms, p. 80. 
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Samoyeds, CaiStr^u iuforms us» believe tl^at the po.w^r oJ(.a 
shaman consists in putting himself vx compatiniipatioii, with, 
the spirits. ^ It sometimes happens among the Woty^Ucs that 
a man gives himself out to be a sorcerer, pretending to 
intercourse with the g;ods. ^ The Yakuts regard their 
shamans as especi^^Uy endowed persons, through whose 
mediation they are able to hold coI^mu^ion with the 
gods. ^ 

Among certain peoples the suppo3ed connection 
between the priests and the spirit-world more particularly 
a,ppears in the belief that the priests have one or more 
tutelary deities of their own, who always give theip 
j^ssistauce when such is required, in certain cases it is 
even stated to be a necessary quaUfication for priests to 
have such gods at their disposal. We are told that an 
Eskimo, before he became an acknowledged Angakok, 
had to show his power by calling forth* his Tornak, or 
helping spirit, and that, if he failed ten times in succession 
to call forth the spirit, he had to give up his claims to 
beconxe a,n Angakok. * To become a »mystery-man:^ 
among the Algonquian Indians^ it is necessary to receive 
instruction from some one of well-known skill, but the 
power of the neophyte is furthermore dependent upon 
the reputed power of his personal Manido, or tutelary 
demon. ^ 

Very generally we meet with the mere statement 
th^t tutelary ox helpiug deities a^e att^^ched to the 
priests. The medicine-men of the Eastern Tinueh are 
reported to hold communication with tutelary spirits.^ 

* Castren, I^ordiska resor och forskningor^ i. 199. 

* Buch, 'Die Wotjiiken/ in Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn, xii. 591. 

' npHKiOHCKiH, 'Tp? ro4a Bi. SicyTCKOH QOJiacTH/ in 
XHBaa CxapHHa, i, 3. p. 73. 

* Rink, Tales and Trqiditiom of the Eskimo, p. 59. 

* Hoffman, The Alenomini Indians,' in Smithsonian Reports, xiv. 62. 

* Ross, The Eastern Tinneh,' in Annual Rrport of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1866, p. 307. 
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Eacll shaman of the TilUnkets, too, has soiile familiar 
spirits of his own, whom he can summon. * The Ojebway 
Pow-wow, or conjurer, has likewise his Jpetsonal gods, ^ 
and among the PatagoniaUs a wizard »is supposed to 
have two demons in constant attendance, who enable 
him to foretell future events; to discover what is passing, 
at the time present, at a great distance; and to cure the 
sick, by fighting, driving away, or appeasing, the other 
demons who torment them.» ^ The shamans of the 
Buryat are believed to be endowed with the faculty of 
foreseeing the future with the assistance of their tutelary 
deities,* and the Lapps thought that their shamans 
always had at their disposal a fish or a bird from the 
world of the dead.^ The Syana or »cunning man,» of 
the Golapurabs in India, » generally has a private devil 
or two of his own, which he lets loose to pursue the 
evil spirit that is afflicting his patient. » ^ Tutelary spirits 
of a similar description are said to attend the sorcerer 
of the Malays in Malacca,'' and the same is stated with 
regard to the regular Manang, or medicine-men, of the 
Sea Dyaks. ^ Similarly the Chema, or benevolent sorceress 
of the Lolos, has a ^'^nie particuliery ^ and the Dahomean 
priest adopts for life th^ fetish that has »come to him.* ^^ 

^ BeHiaMHHOBTb, 3anHCKH 061, ocTpoBaxt ynajiani- 
KHHCKaro OT^ij'fejia, iii. 55. 

^ Jones, History of the Ojehway Indians^ p. 87. 
^ iFalkner, Description of Patagonia, p. 116. 

* AranHTOBt and XaHrajEOBt,' IIIaMaHCTBO y ByparB,' in Ho- 
B-fecTifi iB.-CH6. Ot4. Feorp. 06m. xiv, 1. p, 41. 

* Friis, Lappish Mythologi^ p. 2. 
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As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests, other people being 
excluded from communion with the spirit-world, it is an 
, easy step to the conclusion that the gods have themselves 
selected their representatives among mankind. In con- 
formity with notions of this sort, many peoples believe 
that the gods confer divine powers upon certain men 
and that the only way in which a person can become a 
priest is through being chosen by the gods. 

The shamans of the Aleuts said that it was not 
they who called up the spirits, but that, on the contrary^ 
the spirits themselves chose their attendants. ^ Among 
the Thlinkets an aspirant to shamanhood has to remain 
in solitude till one of the spirits sends to him a river- 
otter, from the tongue of which he obtains the secrets 
required. 2 The Eskimo Angakoks, also, were supposed 
to be endowed by the god with supernatural power when 
dwelling alone in soUtary places. After having been 
invoked for some time, Tornarsuk, or the highest god, 
appeared and provided the novice with a Tornak, i. e. 
a helping or guardian spirit ^ The gift of a seer or 
prophet is among the Ojebway Indians believed to be 
given by the Thunder-god, and then only at long inter- 
vals and to a chosen few. * Among the Waraus in Guiana 
the incipient Piai-man, or medicine-man, is reduced to a 
state of unconsciousness by swallowing a dose of tobacco- 
juice: »His spirit is supposed to leave the body, and to 
visit and receive power from the yauhahu, or hebo, as 
the Waraus call the dreaded beings under whose influence 
he is believed to remain ever after. » ^ The Kafir priests 



^ BeHiaMHHOBt, SanncKH o6'i» ocTpoBax'L ynajiam- 
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claim to derive their wonderful powers from the spirits. ^ 
Many shamans of the Siberian peoples are, they say, 
chosen by the spirits for their vocation; ^ as a rule,, 
nobody can make himself a shaman of his own accord, 
but the devil must call him.* With reference to the 
Yakuts, it is stated that shamanism seizes involuntarily 
upon the chosen individual, he begins to dream and 
tries to hurt himself, after which he declares that the 
spirits have commanded him to become a shaman. * The 
supernatural power of the Lappish shamans is thought 
to be conferred upon them by the gods.^ In India 
the Bhills have a class of oracles called Barwas, »who 
are supposed, through the influence of the hill-gods — 
— — to be endowed with the hereditary gift of inspiration. » ^ 
Again, speaking of the inhabitants of the Barito River 
basin in Borneo, Dr. Schwaner points out that »the 
Bilians (priests) are chosen by certain Sangsangs (gods) 
desiring to partake of earthly enjoyments, or wishing in 
general to be in contact with men for various reasons 
and to pass into their bodies when occasion offers. » "^ 
Among the Australian tribes we find ideas of a similar 
kind. In Victoria the office of doctor or priest is alleged 
to be obtained by the individual visiting, while in a 
trance of two or three days' duration, the world of spirits, 
and there receiving the necessary initiation.^ »The 

* Maclean, Kafir Laws and Customs^ p. 82. Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 167. 
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Wotjobaluk,» says Howitt, »believed thai a man became 
a. bangal (wizard) by meeting with a supernatural being, 

called by them Ngatje, who opens the man's 

side and inserts therein such things as quartz crystals, 
by which he obtains his powers. » The Woiworung and 
Murring also considered that the spirits gave the wizards 
their powers. ^ Some of the Warramunga doctors, as 
well as those of the Binbinga and Mara tribes, are in 
the same way appointed by the spirits.^ 

So, too, the power of curing illness, frequently 
attributed to priests, is in many cases thought to be 
derived from the gods. Ellis writes of the Tahitians 
that the priests pretended to have received from the 
gods the knowledge of the healing art^ In Hawaii 
also, according to a tradition, the knowledge of medicine 
was originally imparted by the gods. * The Dyak doctors 
receive from the gods the stones which they make use 
of in their cures. ^ Among the Australian Dieyerles the 
doctors are supposed to have received power from the 
devil to heal the sick,^ and according to tlie belief of 
the Pomo, a Californian tribe, it is by being moved by 
the spirits »that the elect are assured of their divine 
mission to undertake the healing of men.» '' 

Very generally the gods comtriunicate the necessary 
secrets to the priests in dreaitis. Bonwick gays that in 

^ Howitt, * Australian Medicine Men,' in Jour, Anthr, Inst. xvi. 48. 
' Spencer and Giilen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia^ pp. 
481, 487, 488. 
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most cases the magic power of certain Australian seers 
fell upon them in dreams by spirit agency. ^ This is 
stated by Gason of the Dieyerie doctors, who are supposed 
to receive in a dream the power from the devil, ^ and 
by Howitt of the Kurnai wizards, of whom he says that, 
when they were asleep, neither the ancestral ghosts 
visited the sleeper and communicated to him protective 
chants, or they took him in spirit with them and completed 
his education elsewhere.*^ Among the Sea Dyaks, the 
regular Manangs, or medicine-men, »are those who have 
been called to that vocation in dreams, and to whom 
the spirits have revealed themselves. » * The priestly 
office of the Khonds »may be assumed by any one who 
chooses to assert a call to the service of a god — the 
mandate being communicated in a dream or vision.* ^ 
With reference to the shamans of the Tunguses it is 
stated in a paper in the Sibirski Vestnik that the would- 
be shaman declares a departed shaman has appeared to 
him in a dream commanding him to take his office.^ 
The Golds, a tribe in North Eastern Asia, consider it a 
condition for those aspiring to shamanhood, to have 
seen the god in a dream. The sleeper is told by the 
god that he must make himself a shaman and that the 
spirits will protect him.'' 

Besides dreams, there are various other means by 
which the gods are believed to choose their favourites 
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for the priestly vocation. Sometimes tHey intimate their 
wishes in a more or less peculiar way. By the Moxo in 
Brazil and certain tribes in Paragiiai it was deemed 
necessary that the aspirants for the priestly office should 
have been attacked and wounded by a jaguar, which 
animal was the visible object of their worship: »they 
considered him, therefore, as setting his mark upon those 
whom he chose to be his priests.» ^ Regarding the 
Itonama Indians, on the other hand, who also worshipped 
the jaguar, we read: — )^When a man, after a long 
journey, had not been attacked by any animal of this 
family, he was appointed a 'comocois', or priest, because 
he was considered to be favoured by God.» ^ Mr. Bourkie 
mentions a medicine-woman of the Apache whose claims 
to pre-eminence among her people seemed to have had 
no better foundation than her escape from a stroke of 
lightning and from the bite of a mountain lion. ^ 

It is in general of no rare occurrence that men 
who have been struck by lightning are looked upon as 
chosen by the gods and are therefore admitted to priestly 
honours. This, according to Mikhailofski, is the case 
among the Buryats. If anybody is killed by lightning, 
it is held to betoken the will of the gods, who have 
thereby conferred a certain distinction upon the family 
of the dead man; he is considered as a shaman, and his 
nearest relative enjoys the right to shamanhood. * In 
ancient Peru we meet with a kindred idea regarding 
thunder. Father Molina makes mention of a class of 
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Peruvian wizards, called Camascas, who declared that 
their grace and virtue were derived from the thunder, 
saying that when a thunderbolt fell, and one of them 
was struck with terror, after he came to himself he 
proclaimed how the thunder had revealed to him the 
art of healing by means of herbs, and how to give 
answers to those who consulted him. Similarly, when 
any one escaped from some great danger, they said that 
the devil had appeared. ^ 

When we read that the Munda Kolhs by various 
superstitious procedures find out the proper Pahan, or 
priest, to perform their sacrifices, — for instance, by 
watching a frightened bull which stops before a certain 
house, 2 — we must presume that the god was supposed 
to make his will known by those signs. The natives of 
the Gold Coast supply an instance of the priest being 
chosen in a direct way by the god. Mr. Bell relates that 
when an additional priest is wanted in a village, a 
general meeting of the inhabitants takes place, and a 
certain number of young men and women are made to 
stand in a circle. The fetish-priest, after certain weird 
and gruesome ceremonies, places on the head of each 
candidate a bundle of herbs and leaves. »While this 
proceeding, » the author tells us, »may have no effect on 
the majority, it happens, in most cases, that one or more 
of the youths and girls fall straightway into a sort of 
fit and appear to be possessed by some strange influence. 
This is taken as a sign that the Fetish has spoken, and 
that the deity has fixed on the person or persons so 
affected for his service. » ^ 

Among the various endowments which are requisite 
for aspirants to priesthood, we have in the first place to 
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mention th^ faculty of wonder-working. Of many peoples 
we are in fact told that the would-be priests are expected 
to perform miracles, and that the candidate has to manifest 
his powers in that respect before he is admitted to the 
sacerdotal order. It is reported from the Isle of Pines 
that persons ambitious to become priests will pretend to 
have been told by some spirit of future events which 
are to happen: should any of their predictions relating 
to warlike expeditions, or other events which greatly 
interest the people, happen to come to pass, nothing 
more would be required to constitute the foreteller of 
such events a duly inspired priest and entitle him to 
the power and respect claimed by that class of persons. ^ 
Hale tells us that the Fijians, by way of trying a novice, 
»desire him to consult the gods about some business in 
which they are engaged. If he goes through the ceremony 
to their satisfaction, and the oracle proves correct, he is 
forthwith installed in the vacant mbure,^ or temple. ^ 
Another writer remarks of the priestly novices among 

the same people: — »He must take care that 

his maiden effort at divination is not too glaring a 
blunder. » ^ Certain Andaman boys are looked upon by 
the people as coming medidne-men, and Man says their 
position is generally »in the first instance attained by 
relating an extraordinary dream, the details of which are 
declared to have been borne out subsequently by some 
unforeseen event, as, for instance, a sudden death by 
accident » * With the Malers or Hillmen of Rajmahal in 
India, before a priest is admitted to full orders, »his 
ability to foretell events correctly must be verified, and 
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he must prove by the performance of some stupendous 
work beyond the strength of one man, that he is super- 
naturally aided by the supreme being. » ^ Among certain 
Siberian peoples, also, one of the powers required of 
those who wish to become shamans is that of foreseeing 
future events. '^ Before a Greenlander was acknowledged 
as an Angakok he had to show his power by calling 
forth his familiar spirit, and during this interval »his 
state would sometimes be revealed by the fact of his 
feet sinking in the rocky ground just as in snow.» ^ Any 
young Apache can become a medicine-man; for that 
purpose it is, among other things, necessary to show 
that he is able to interpret omens in a satisfactory 
manner, and to do other extraordinary things.* 

Sometimes people believe it possible to judge from 
mere outward signs that certain persons possess mysterious 
powers and are able to act as sorcerers or priests. So, 
among the Ojebway Indians, »many receive the name of 
witches without making any pretensions to the art, merely 
because they are deformed or ill-looking.* All esteemed 
witches or wizards among these Indians are, as a rule, 
» remarkably wicked, of a ragged appearance and 
forbidding countenance. » ^ Mr Reade states that in Congo 
»all dwarfs and albinos are elevated to a priesthood. » * 
There is little doubt that the awe with which this class 
of men is generally regarded, in consequence of their 
outward appearance, also accounts for the belief that 
they are endowed with secret powers. — Outward pecu- 
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liarities in children are in certain cases believed to de- 
note that these are bound to become priests when 
grown-up. Some tribes in Central Australia think that 
children who are born with their eyes open have the 
power of seeing and communicating with the spirits 
when they arrive at maturity. ^ The Tunguses in Siberia 
consider children who bleed at the nose or mouth to be 
destined by the gods to the profession of shamanism. ^ 

It has been mentioned that the principal qualification 
for priesthood is the ability to communicate with the 
gods. Among some peoples, before a man is acknowledged 
as a priest, he has to prove that the god is »in him», 
and the most general evidence is falling into a state of 
ecstasy. Thus in Ashanti the hereditary order of fetish-men 
is augmented by those who declare that the fetish has 
suddenly seized, or come upon them; a series of convulsive 
and unnatural bodily distortions establishes their claims.^ 
The same is stated with reference to the fetish-men of 
the Gold Coast natives. * Among the Manipuris in 
India, »a woman who chooses to declare herself inspired, 
and can give evidence of the afflatus by going into fits, 
may enter upon her noviciate as a priestess. »^ 

The universal occurrence of such ideas necessarily 
induces us to pay a somewhat closer attention to the 
mental disposition which is supposed to qualify a person 
for the priestly office. Undoubtedly we here meet with 
a significant feature characteristic of early priesthood. 
All that we learn in this matter points to the fact that 
the priests among a great number of peoples must 



* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia^ p. .515. 

* niauiKOBt, 'IIIaMaHCTBO,' in SanncKH Teorp. 06m. 
ii. 83. 

* Beechann, Ashatiiee, p. 189. Bowdich, Mission froti Cape Coast 
Castle to Ashantee, p. 264. 

* Kingsley, West African Studies ^ip. 145. 

* Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 50. 
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display a considerable excitability of mind and that^ 
consequently, certain qualifications of a pathological and 
psychological nature yery generally characterize the 
priests and sorcerers of uncivilized races. 

From several parts of the world we are informed 
that individuals of a certain eccentric disposition are 
considered to be specially apt for the sacerdotal vocation. 
The peoples of Siberia supply numerous illustrations of 
the mental qualifications required of priests. With 
reference to the Mongolian shamans, M. Banzarof remarks 
that they were recruited from a class of men who were 
distinguished by their habits of contemplation and insight 
into mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination,* 
and another Russian investigator writes that the 
qualifications of a person for shamanhood were thought 
to appear in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, 
besides other signs. ^ A similar idea regarding the 
mental disposition of shamans is by Professor Krohn 
attributed to the Finnish tribes in Siberia. ^ The aborigines 
of the Altai district suppose that the influence of the 
evil spirit, which compels a person to become a shaman, 
makes itself known by continual yawning, shrieking and 
leaping round, &c * An incipient shaman of the Yakuts 
begins to see visions, endeavours to throw himself into 
the water or fire, and seizes knives to hurt himself with, 
after which he declares that the spirits have ordered 
him to become a shaman.^ A Russian writer states of 
the same people that the most nervous and exdtable 



ii. 83. 



BaH3apoBi>, lUaMancTBO y Mohtojiob'l, p. 36. 
* lIIainKOBi. 'IIIaMaHCTBO,' in 3anHCKH Teorp. 06m. 

Erohn, Suomen suvun pakanallinen jumaianpaltoeltis^ p. 84. 
Bep6HmdH, AjiTaiicKie Hnopo^iiw, p. 45. 
Bastian, Jhr Mensch in der Qesehichtei ii. 132. 
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among them make themselves shamans.^ The novice 
among the Buryats signaUzes himself by his mental 
eccentricity; he is often absorbed in thought, he likes to 
be alone and occasionally has epileptic fits, or becomes 
unconscious. To the thinking of the Buryats his soul 
during that time dwells with the spirits, by which it is 
instructed for the office. *^ The Tunguse shamans display 
similar traits.^ The Lapps believed that nervous per- 
sons who in their childhood were often ill and had 
visions were especially adapted for the office of a sha- 
man. * 

When a Fijian is ambitious to succeed a priest who 
dies without male heirs, »he will cunningly assume a 
mysterious air, speaking incoherently, and pretending 
that coming events have been foretold him by the kalou 
(spirit), whom he claims to have seen and talked with.» ^ 
The term fahe-gehe, which is used of the priests in 
Tonga, means, according to Mariner, » split off, separate,, 
or distinct from, and is applied to signify a priest, or 
man, who has a peculiar or distinct sort of mind or 
soul, differing from that of the generality of mankind, 
which disposes some god occasionally to inspire him.» ® 

Instances of similar ideas are furnished by certain 
Indian tribes. An Apache who wishes ever to become 
a medicine-man must, among other qualifications, »show 



^ npHKjroHCKiit, 'TpH ro4a bt, HKyxcKOH 06jiacTH/ in Xh- 
saa CTapHHa, i, 4. p. 50. 

2 MnxaHJiOBCKiii, 'HlaMaHCTBO,' in HsB'fecTia 06iii. JIio- 
6HTejieM EcTecTBOSHaHlfl, etc., Ixxv. 74. See also AranH- 

TOBT* and XaHranoBt, 'IIIaMaHCTBO y BypHn*/ in HsBtcTifl B.- 
Ch6. 0t4. Feorp. 06m. xiv. 45. 

» TynrycM,' in CH6HpcKiH B'fecxHHKt, xix. 40. 

* Friis, Lappish Mythology ^ p. 4. Tornseus, Beskrifving ofver 
Torvd och Kemi Lappmarker^ p. 20. 

* Wilkes, Narrative of the U, S. Exploring Expedition, iii. 87. 
" Mariner, Natives of the Tonga Islands, ii. 87. 
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that he is a dreamer of dreams, given to long fasts and 
vigils,* and demonstrate the possession of an intense 
spirituahty. ^ Among the Indians of British Guiana 
epileptic subjects are by preference chosen as Peaimen, 
and are trained to throw themselves at will into convul- 
sions. ^ Dr. Ehrenreich, speaking of the Karaya Indians 
on Rio Araguya, observes that nervous individuals and 
epileptics are peculiarly qualified for the vocation of a 
sorcerer.^ Among the Tehuelches toys and girls of 
eccentric dispositions are believed to be destined to become 
sorcerers or sorceresses.* 

Regarding the Kafir priests of Natal the Rev. J, 
Shooter writes: — >Symptoms supposed to indicate an 
individual's coming inspiration are mental depression, a 
disposition to retire from his accustomed society, severe 
fits of an epileptic nature, extraordinary and numerous 

dreams. The neophyte talks about his marvellous 

visions, and commences running, shrieking, plunging 
into water, and performing wonderful feats, until his 
friends say he is mad; and he speaks and acts like one 
under the influence of a supernatural being.* ^ The 
same characteristic of a would-be priest among the Kafirs 
is given by several other writers.^ 

Among many peoples the mere faculty of falling 
into convulsions or into a state of unconsciousness is all 
that is requisite for becoming a priest Thus we read 
respecting the Fijian priests: — »The power of receiving 



^ Bourkie, The Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in Smithsonian 
Brporis, ix. 452 sq. 

^ Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana^ p. 334. 

' Ehrenreich, Beitrage zur Volkerkunde Brasiliens^ p. 33. 

* Mustera, Vnter den Fatagoniern^ p. 194. 
« Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, p. 191. 

• Fritsch, Di-i Einqehorenen Siid-Afrikas, pi 99. Holden, Fast 
and Future of the Kaffir Races, pp. 285 sq. Maclean, Kafir Laws and 
Customs, p. 80. Kielland, Ztdulandet^ pp. 54 sq. 
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inspiration, and of announcing^ the will of the deity, 
during a violent fit of muscular or nervous shaking, 
supposed to betoken the possession of his body by the 
spirit, is a necessary qualification for the priestly office.*^ 
It is stated that before a Fijian is acknowledged as 
Ambati, or priest, he has to undergo a trial, and »is 
required to show publicly that the kalou (spirit) is entering 
into him. The proof of this is considered to lie in 
certain shiverings, which appear to be involuntary, and 
in the performance of which none but an expert juggler 
could succeed. »* An explorer in Australia mentions an 
old native doctor, who was affected with fits of spas- 
modic contraction of the muscles on one side of his 
breast and who availed himself of the singular effect 
produced upon him by this malady, to impose upon his 
countrymen by giving the idea of satanic inspiration. ^ 
Again, among the natives of the Gold Coast one of the 
chief qualifications of the novices is great endurance in 
dancing, b}^ which they excite themselves into a perfect 
frenzy until the fetish takes possession of them.* The 
real characteristic of a sorcerer among the Galla is said 
to be the faculty of now and again falling into convulsions, 
nay, of playing the part of an epileptic. ^ Of the Patagonians 
Falkner relates that those who are seized with fits of 
the falling sickness are immediately selected for the 
wizard profession, as chosen by the demons themselves, 
whom they suppose to possess them, and to cause all 
the convulsions and distortions common in epileptic 
paroxysms. ^ Sir John Malcolm tells us concerning the 



1 Erskine, The Western Pacific, p. 250. 

* Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition^ iii. 87. 

' Blackhouse, Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies^ 
103. 

* Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, ii. 142. 
^ Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordosi-Afrikas^ ii. 64. 

* Falkner, Description of Patagonia^ p, 117. 
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priestly novices among the Bhills in India that if music 
does not stimulate them to a state of ecstatic frenzy 
they are rejected^ as not being favoured by the god 
with a requisite portion of spiritual grace. ^ Among the 
Lapps, too, ever>' regular shaman was required 
to be able by various bodily and mental exertions to 
work himself into a state of trance or mesmeric sleep. ^ 
Dr. Radloff observes that the symptoms of enervation 
and mental depression characterizing t*he novices among 
the Siberian natives gradually increased into violent 
convulsions, and it was thought that in this way the 
• power of their ancestors entered into them. ^ As regards 
the Yakuts, we learn that those become shamans who 
involuntarily begin to shriek and lose their senses, while, 
at the same time, they discover a prophetic gift* The 
Kadagi, or diviner, of the Khevsurs in the Caucasus is 
said to be a man who, on account of his neurotic 
temperament, is given to ecstasy, or through simulated 
delirium shows his qualification for the sacerdotal calling. ^ 
In numerous cases we learn that incipient priests 
before or at their initiation reduce themselves by special 
means, as fasting or narcotics, to a state of ecstasy or 
trance which is supposed to indicate their priesthood. 
From a number of peoples Lord Avebury gives instances 
of fasting by those who aspire to the position of wizards, ^ 
and similar data are collected by Dr. Tylor who also 
offers many examples of ecstasy produced by drugs and 
bodily exercises, chanting, screaming, etc.'' We shall 



^ Malcolm, 'Essay on the Bhills,^ in Trans. Roy, An. Soc. i. 77. 

* Friis, Lappish Mythologi., p. 2. 
' Radloff, Aus ^ihirien^ ii. 1(> sq. 

* npHiiy30Bib, 'inaMaHCTBO y HKyTOBT>,' in HaB-fecTifl B.- 
Ch6. Ot4. Feorp. 6m. xv. (54 sq. 

* Merzbacher, Aua den Hochregionen des Kaukasus, ii. 87. 

* Avebury, The Origin of Civilization.^ pp. 266 sqq. 
■^ Tylor, rrimiHtje Culture, ii. 410—421. 
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have occasion to quote several facts referring to the 
same practice when dealing with the preparation which 
priestly novices have to undergo. The use of such 
means for bringing on exaltation exemplifies the great 
importance which is attached to ecstasy as a symptom 
of divine visitation. 

As a matter of fact, nothing seems more natural 
to the savage mind than ascribing ecstasy to spiritual 
agency. The convulsive gestures and incoherent utterances 
of the inspired seem to show that his own will is absent 
and that some strange being has taken possession of 
his body. A spirit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through his mouth and to command his actions. 

This faculty of falling into an ecstatic condition is 
all the more necessary for would-be priests as, among 
savage peoples, manifestations of a prophetic or divine 
delirium do almost universally accompany the religious 
ceremonies. A great number of instances from all parts 
of the world inhabited by savages, may be quoted as 
illustrations of this rule. Travellers give graphic descriptions 
of the ways in which the priests work themselves up to 
fury or swoon during their various religious or magical 
performances. Such scenes of paroxysm and delirium 
are general, for instance, when the gods are to be 
consulted; then all the utterances of the priests, while 
in their inspired condition, are received as direct responses 
from the supreme rulers. ^ Similar practices take place 



' See "Williams, Fiji and the hijians^ p. 190. Wilkes, Narrative of 
the V. S. Exploring Expedition^ iii. 88 (Fijians). Zimmermann, Inseln 
des Indischen und Sfilten Meeres, i. 543 (Tongans). Gill, JUyths and 
Songs from the South Pacific^ p. 35 (Hervey Islanders). Hale, 'Ethno- 
graphy and Philology,' in I^arrative of the V. S. Exploring Expedition^. 
Ti. 56 sq. (Melanesians). Burton and Ward, 'Journey into the Batak 
Country,' in Traos, Roij. Ax, Soc. i. 502. Harkness, A lingular Aboriginal 
Race of the Neilgherrg Hills, p. 167 (Todas). inamKOBi>, 'UlaMaH- 
CTBO/ in 3anHCKH Feorp. 06m. ii. 101 sq. and ^HTMapt, 'O 
KopflKaxx H HyKHaxt/ in B'bcTHHKT> Feorp. 06m. xvi, 1. p.. 
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ivhen the priest foretells future events, ^ when he declares 
the causes of diseases, ^ detects evildoers,^ or casts out 
evil spirits.* 

The observation that an ecstatic disposition is uni- 
versally associated with priesthood draws our attention 
to the fact that really insane persons are also, in many 
cases, looked upon with superstitious awe. The notions 
of savages regarding lunacy show their inclination to 
attribute to spiritual possession such phenomena as they 
cannot otherwise account for. The only distinction which 



30 (Siberian peoples). Livingstone, Missionary Travels, p. 87 (Makololo). 
Kingsley, West African Studies^ pp. 145 sq. (Natives of the Gold Coast). 
BemaMKHOBt, 3anHCKH odt ocTpoBaxt ynajiainKHHCKaro 
OT^l-fejia, iii. 72 (Thlinkets). Dall, Alaska^ pp. 144 sq. (Mahlemut 
tribe). Lisiansky, A Voyage round the World, p. 208 (Kadiak Islanders). 
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Marco Polo, The Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, ii. 53 sq. (People of 
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they make between insanity' and ecstas\' seems to be 
that the former state of mind is ascribed to a permanent^ 
the latter to a more casual, possession by a spirit As 
to insanity-, however, the opinions of different peoples 
var}' to a certain extent, but, in the main, the difference 
only refers to the character of the spirits that take 
possession of a man. Some peoples believe the insane 
to be under the influence of demons, ^ while others assume 
that they are inspired by good spirits. 

In conformit}' with the latter idea great veneration 
is paid to the insane, A\ho are also sometimes thought 
to possess the spirit of prophecy. By the modem 
Egyptians an idiot or a fool is usually looked upon »as 
a being whose mind is in heaven, while his grosser part 
mingles among ordinary- mortals; consequently, he is 
considered an especial favourite oi heaven. Whatever 

enormities a reputed saint may commit such acts 

de not affect his fame for sanctity. » ^ Among the Arabs 
proper also, insanity, »if not of a very violent and 

dangerous nature, is commonly regarded as a 

quality- that entitles the subject of it to be esteemed as 
a saint; being supposed to be the abstraction of the 
mind from wordly affairs, and its total devotion to God.» ^ 
The inhabitants of Mocha venerate mad people of either 
sex, believing them to be inspired, or actuated by a 



* Such iDStaDces are given by Riedel, De sltuk- en kroesharige 
rassen tmschen Selebes en Fapua, pp. 181, 239, 267, 305, 327, 357 sq., 
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221 (Samoaos). Codrington, 'Religious Beliefs in Melanesia,' in Jour. 
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and Kurnat, p. 250. Keade, tiavage Africa, p. 2.50 (Equatorial Africans). 
IIpMceBajiBCKiH, Ott, Khxtli na hctokh HCeaToii p-feKH, p. 
430 (Natives of East Turkestan). 

* Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 227. 

* The Thousand and one Kights, i. 237, note. 
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prophetic spirit, ^ and in certain parts of South Arabia 
the mentally afflicted are held as saints, anything being 
allowable to them. ^ Dr. Westermarck informs me that the 
Moors of Morocco consider idiots and madmen as being under 
the influence of superior powers and divinely inspired. ^ In 
his description of the people of Minahassa in Celebes, Dr. 
Hickson says that »lunatics and idiots are held in high 
honour, as being specially favoured by the gods; and 
those who suffer from the many forms of hysteria and 
epilepsy are believed to possess the gift of prophecy.** 
In Hawaii lunatics were often objects of contempt and 
even cruelty, but occasionally they were » treated with 
attention and respect, being supposed to be inspired by 
some god.»^ Among the Maoris of New Zealand insa- 
nity is stated to be almost unknown, but »any person 
thus afflicted is said to have the Atua (supernatural 
power) within him, or to have received the spirit of 
prophecy. » ^ Codrington, mentioning the inhabitants of 
the Leper's Island, says that when a lunatic spoke, »it 
was not with his own voice, but with that of the dead 
man who possessed him; and such a man would know 

where things were hidden; Thus the possession 

which causes madness cannot be quite distinguished 
from that which prophesies, and a man may pretend to 
be mad that he may get the reputation of being a 
prophet* "^ Lunatics among the Indians of Guiana are 
regarded with great awe by the people on account of 



^ Hamilton, ^A New Account of the East Indies,' in Pinkerton, A 
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the universal convictioii that they stand in intimate 
communication with the gods, for which reason their 
doings and utterances are also held to imply manifestations 
of the gods. ' To the Bnr\ ats, insanity indicates a close 
connection with the highest beings.* 

From the dispositions which are thought to qualify 
a person for priesthood we shall now turn to the initiation 
of a neophxle into the sacerdotal office As a rule, 
candidates for the profession of a priest or wizard have 
to undergo a preparatory- instruction which is imparted 
hy some expert practitioner. Thus, according to Mr. 
Andersson, a Xamaqua who wishes to make himself a 
witch-doctor of any importance is required to be previously 
instructed by one who is well versed in the mysteries 
of the black art * To become a member of the priest- 
hood among the Tshi-speaking peoples in West-Africa 
a long noviciate is necessary-, during which the novices 
are instructed by the priests in the secrets of the craft. * 
And among the Yoruba-speaking peoples, seminaries for 
youths and girls who devote themselves to the priestly 
office are a regular institution.* The Rev. J. Shooter 
tells us that the priestly aspirant among the Kafirs of 
Natal, after having manifested his divine inspiration, 
»goes to a prophet; and presenting him with a goat, 
seeks to be instructed in the mysteries of the profession. » ® 
A Buryat who wishes to prepare himself for the profession 
of a shaman attaches himself as a pupil to one already 



^ Schomburgk, Bdsen in Britisch-Guiana, ii. 54. 
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thoroughly versed in the same. ^ Similar statements are 
made about the Yakuts ^ and Lapps, -* as also concerning 
the Sea Dyaks.* In New Zealand, »the knowledge of 
the priests is handed down from father to son; and the 
youths undergo a regular course of instruction. » ^ The 
Australian wizards are said to ^supplement spiritual 
endowments with arts acquired from aged magicians.** 
A Waraus, in Guiana, becomes a sorcerer or doctor by 
being instructed by some professor of that art. "^ Boys 
of the Panama Indians destined to be i sorcerers are 
instructed in the office. ® Among the Huichols a young 
man sometimes asks an older shaman for information, 
although there is no regular system of teaching.^ In 
Anahuac, in ancient Mexico, there were colleges or 
seminaries for priestly novices. *** In order to acquire, 
the power of prophecy and to become able to produce 
supernatural manifestations, it was necessary among the 
Algonquian tribes to receive instruction from some one 
of reputed skill. ^^ The Eskimo novices are trained by 
their older and more experienced colleagues. ^^ 

* It is not always, however, that a preparatory 
instruction is necessary for becoming a priest Although 

^ nianiKOBt, 'IIIaMaHCTBO,' in BanHCKHFeorp. 06m 
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die statonta^ on this poml aye somtwhat atiii>^^iiocis^ 
it wottld seem that tjiose wbo had been inspire by tike 
gods were less us want of mstniction than those whob 
wei% setf-<;hoseti. Among the natives of the Gold Coast: 
aay one may assume the office of a fetxsh^man after 
suitable training, b^t the priestly order is said^ in addition^ 
to be augmented by peisons who can pi^ove that tlie: 
fetish has s&ddenly seised «po& them. ^ The OokiiM^ipahs. 
in the Agra district of Indi^ also acl^nowiedge that arty 
one may imdertake the duty of a ictmmng man» if lys: 
Ipsams the appropriate spdl from some teachecy oc l>.y 
intensity of devotion compels an evil spirit into his^ 
power. ^ Among the Buryats there are shamans wlio 
have obtained the requisite powers from the gods wi^iotit- 
being previously instructed in the profession. ^ Tfhe way 
in which the sorcerers of the Ojebway Indians are made 
»is either by direct communication with the familbur 
spirit during the days of their fasting, or by being- 
instructed by those skilled in the art» ^ The Murringr 
of Australia considered that it was the spirits who gave 
their powers to the Gommeras, or seers, but, at the stole 
time, thought that a boy could be trained up tin the 
way he should go.>* By certain tribes in New South 
Wales »a doctpr is believed to acquire His powers in one 
of two ways, either by being trained from boyhood by 
his father, or by being instructed by the spirits of the 
dead.»^ The Arunta and Ilpirra tribes are said to have 
three distinct schools of medicine-men, the members of 
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two of which ate chosen by the spirits, whereas those 
belonging to the third are initiated by other medicine- 
men; but the two first are Inore highly thought of than 
the third. ^ 

Similarly, as the disposition for the priestly office is 
often thought to be conspicuous even iU childhood, so 
the preparation of a noVice, in many cases, begins at an 
early age. Among the Eskimo ithe ^studies' necessary 
before becoming an angakok were in most cases begun 
in infancy,»^ and among the inhabitants of Kadiak on 
the South coast of Alaska, the professors of shamanism 
»are brought up to their business from their infancy.** 
The Ojebway Indians encourage their youths from the 
age of ten to manhood to fast, in which way they obtain 
the favour of the gods. * Concerning the Panama Indians 
we read: — »Boys destined to be places are taken at the 
age of ten or twelve years to be instructed in the office.* ^ 
The Ipurina sorcerers generally begin their preparation 
while boys. ^ Of the Tshi-speaking peoples in West 
Africa it is said that even children can become members 
of the priesthood by being devoted to the profession by 
their relatives. "^ The Bilians, or priests, of certain natives 
of Borneo »are trained for their task from their earliest 
youth.* * It seems to be the rule that, where the priests 
are subjected to a regular course of instruction, the 
preparatory period commences early in life, whereas the 
more impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any age. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 522. 
' Hink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 58. 

* Lisiansky, A Voyage round the World, p. 2071 

* Jones, History of the Ojebway Indians, p. 87. 
» ftmcroft, Works, i. 777. 

* Ehrenreich, BtitriH^a zur Vdlke^'kuude Brpjniieihs.^ p, 68. 
^ Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 120. 

* Schwaner, Borneo, L 185. 
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As to the length of the time of preparation ^we 
meet with vague and ambiguous reports. In some cases 
the whole initiatory period seems to be taken into 
account, in other cases only a certain part of it No 
doubt the length of the preparatory time varies con- 
siderably in different cases. A Km novice cannot be 
received into the conclave without spending two years 
or more of discipleship with some eminent member of 
the fraternity. ^ Among the Yoruba-speaking peoples the 
applicants for the priestly office utfdergo a noviciate of 
two or three years, ^ and equally long is the initiatory 
period among the Tshi-speaking peoples. ^ According to 
Nansen, the preparation of the Eskimo Angakoks often 
lasts ten years. * Boys destined to be sorcerers are among 
the Panama Indians held under strict dicipline for two 
years, ^ and in the same way would-be medicine-men 
among certain Brazilian tribes have for four months to 
observe severe niles of asceticism. ^ The period of initiation 
among the Buryats lasts from a very early age till the 
novice is about twenty. '^ Among the Todas the preparation 
for the sacred office occupies one month. ® Of the ancient 
Gauls we are told that some of the Druids had to follow 
the course of training for twenty years. ^ 

The length of the preparatory period naturally 
depends, to a great extent, on the amount of instruction 



* Wilson, Westsrn Africa, p. 134. 

^ Ellis, Yoruha-speakirtg Peoples^ p. 97. 

* Id.^ Tshi-speaking Peoples^ p. 120. 

* Nansen, Eskimoliv^ p. 240. 
« Bancroft, Works, i. 777. 

* Von den Steinen, Vnter den Naturvolkern ZentraUBrasiliens, 
p. 343. 

' AranHTOBT* and XanrajroBt, 'IIIaMaHCTBO y BypaTB,' in 
Il3B'fecTiH B.-Ch6. 0t4. Feorp. 06m. xiv. 45. 

* The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, p. 36. 
» Caesar, De Bello Gallico, B. vi. Ch. xiv. 
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required. As a rule we can, among most peoples, draw 
a distinction between two different phases of the priestiy 
education. During one period the novice is generally 
under the care of some experienced priest who imparts 
to him the necessary religious instruction and initiates 
him into the practices of the profession. Another phase 
of the preparation comprehends a course of self-training, 
during which the aspirant has to place himself in the 
proper correspondence with the gods. 

Regarding the knowledge imparted to the candidates, 
there are only scanty reports. As a matter of course, 
mere theoretical learning is little thought of; most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge which 
may be of use in the magical and religious performances. 
In Greenland the teacher seeks, in the first place, to 
make the pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind 
towards the spirit-world, to the horrors of which he 
must be rendered insensible. ^ In the Mosquito tribe of 
Central America the sorceresses, during their preparation 
for the office, learn certain tricks from their predecessors, 
such as allowing poisonous snakes to bite them, and 
handling fire. ^ The priestly novice among the Indians 
of British Guiana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find out where 
game is to be had. ^ During his noviciate the medicine- 
man of the Bororo in Brazil has to learn certain ritual 
songs and the languages of birds, beasts and trees. * The 
priests of the Kookies in India keep the mysteries of 
their education very secret, but first of all they seem to 
have been taught the secret language which they have 
among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 



* Mestorf, 'Die Altgronlandische Religion,' in Giobvs, 1871, p. 55. 

* Bancroft, Works, i. 740 sq. 

* Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p. 335. 

* Von den Steinen, ZJnter den Naturvdlkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 
p. 492. 
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probably picked up during their practice*^ The occult 
wisdoni which the Zulu priests have to acquire before 
their consecration is said to comprehend a good deal of 
empirical knowledge, such as the medical use of roots 
and plants.* M. Bouche writes of the native priests of 
the Slave Coast: — »Dans le secret de Tinitiation, il a 
appris une langue inintelligible pour le vulgaire, langue 
sacree qu'il est obUgee de parler; il a ete forme a des 
manieres habiles qui en imposent aux gens grossiers qui 
Tentourent; il a etudie les recettes de remedes, poisons 
et contre-poisons que chaque caste conserve cachees et 
dont la connaissance donne une certaine superiorite sur 
le vulgaire ignorant; il a appris Tart des evocations, des 
sortileges, de toutes les operations magiques.* ^ With 
reference to the Tshi-speaking peoples we only learn 
that the no\^ces are gradually instructed in the secrets 
of the craft, the most unimportant rites and secrets being 
revealed first, and then, as the novice proves himself 
worthy of confidence, the more important * 

The self-training which a candidate for the priestly 
office undergoes, as has been denoted, evidently has for 
its object to prepare his mind for intercourse with the 
gods. During this period he generally lives for a long-er 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in certain cases a 
rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as fasting or 
subsisting only on a scanty diet In certain tribes the 
novices are required strictly to refrain from connection 
with the opposite sex. 

Among American races the self-preparation of 
would-be priests is carried on with great severity. With 



* Stewart, 'Notes on Northeru Cachar,' ia Jour, of the Ax. l^oc. of 
Bengaly xxiv. 630. 

2 Kjelland, Zululandet, p. 55. 

* Bouche, La Cote des Esclaves^ p. 127. 
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tbe Bskiino tMs phase of tiie prifestiy Vacation consisted 
in strict festing and inrocatioh of the deity white 
dwelling alone in solitary placea »In this way,» Mr. 
Rink says, »tiie soul bfecaiiie partly indeptodent ci thfe 
body and of the etternal world; finally, tomarsnk 
appeared and provided the novice with a tomak, — viz. 
a helping or guarding i^irit* ^ Among the Thlinkets 
the aspirant for shaiiianhood dwells for some time in 
the forest, or npon a mountain, in solitude, — i^uatibns 
calculated to call forth a sort of mental fervour, and to 
■excite the imagination to the highest pitch. ^ The method 
adopted by Ojebway Indians to become medicine-men is 
said to consist in fasting and watching. During their 
time of preparation they take almost no food and drink, 
aiad »in this way they go on for several successive days, 
the longer the better, and the more mnnedoos (spirits) 
they will be Ukely to propitiate.* ^ The Huichols in 
Mexico believe that a man who wishes to become a 
shaman must be faithful to his wife for five years. If 
lie violates thi^ rule, he i« sure to be taken ill, and will 
lose the power of healing. * Among the Panama Indians 
those who are chosen to be sorcerers are confined in a 
solitary place in company with their instructors and are 
hdd under a rigid discipline.^ To become a Peaiman, 
or medicine-man, an Indian of Guiana *has to undergo 
long fasts, to wander alone in the forest, houseless and 
tinartned; and with only such food as he can gather; 
and he has gradually to accustom himself to drink 
fearfully lairge draughts of tobacco-juice mixed with 



* Rink, Talei and Traditiom of the Eskimo , p. 58. Cf. Nansen, 
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water. Maddened by these draughts of nicotine^ 

by the terrors of his long solitary wanderings, and 
fearfully excited by his own ravings, he is able to work 
himself at will into the most frantic passions of excitement,, 
during which he is supposed to hold converse with the 
kenaimas (evil beings) and to control them.» ^ The Waraus 
consider it necessary for a new sorcerer to abstain for 
ten months from the flesh of birds and beasts, whilst 
only the smallest kinds of fish are allowed him. Even 
cassava bread is to be eaten sparingly, and intoxicating 
drinks avoided during that period. Meats and food not 
indigenous to the country are especially tabooed. By 
touching such food he would neutralize the power of 
his enchantments, or, as his countrymen say, »spoil his 
mouth for incantation.* ^ The Payes, or jugglers, of the 
Guaranies lunderwent a severe initiation, living in dark 
and remote places, alone, naked; unwashed, uncombed, 
and feeding only upon pepper and roasted maize, till 
having almost lost their senses, they came into that 
state in which the Jesuits believed that they invoked 
the Devil, and that the Devil came at their call.* ^ 
Concerning the medicine-men of certain Brazilian tribes 
we hear of similar observances. * Of the Abipones Father 
Dobrizhoffer states: — >Those who aspire to the office 
of juggler are said to sit upon an aged willow, over^ 
hanging some lake, and to abstain from food for several 
days, till they begin to see into futurity. It always 
appeared probable to me that these rogues, from long 
fasting, contract a weakness of brain, a giddiness, and a 
kind of delirium, which makes them imagine that they 



* Im Thurn, Indianx of Guiana^ p. 334. 

* Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana^ pp. 362 sq. 
' Southey, History of Brazil^ ii. 371. 
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are gifted with superior wisdom, and give themselves 
out for magicians.* ^ 

In Africa the Tshi-speaking peoples believe that 
novices, during their initiatory period, »must keep their 
bodies pure, and refrain from all commerce with the 
other sex.» ^ By the Ashantee inspired people are some- 
times acknowledged as priests after inflicting great 
severities on themselves, in the manner of convulsionists. * 
The Loango novices are required to pass several days 
in a dark hut, to fast and keep silence.* A priestly 
candidate among the Namaquas must begin his preparation 
by swallowing animal poison, being bitten by venomous 
reptiles, or having poison inoculated into his body.* To 
attain the highest grade of sorcerer among the Kafirs 
it is necessary to fast in solitary and gloomy places, to 
listen to the voices of the wood and to practice dancing 
and other violent exercises in order to be seized by the 
spirits. ® 

A young man among the Chukches in Siberia who 
has made up his mind to become a shaman undergoes 
a long self-training. »His imagination,* says von Wrangel^ 
»is worked upon by solitude, the contemplation of the 
gloomy aspect of surrounding nature, long vigils and 
fasts, with the use of narcotics and stimulants, until he 
becomes persuaded that he, too, has seen the apparitions 
which he has heard of from his boyhood. » "^ Before a 
shaman of the Buryat enters upon the office, he retires 
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for some time into a forest whete he invokes thfe gods 
and is said frequently to fall into a state of Insensibilitx. ^ 
So also the Demanos, or priests of the Mates in India, 
aftei* their call spend a certain number of days in the 
wilderness in intimate commimication (^s they make their 
flock believe) with the god. ^ The novices among the 
Bhills are required to perform daily ablutions in warm 
water for nine days. ^ Among the Todas the candidate 
for priesthood throws off his garment and resorts to an 
unfrequented part of some forest He smears himself 
with the juice of a certain tree and afterwards bathes 
in a stream. This he does several times during the 
week that he remains in the forest All this time he is 
in a state of perfect nudity, and a scanty supply of 
parched grain forms his only sustenance.* In proof of 
ability to communicate with the gods, the medicine-men 
of the Sea Dyaks will, before the ceremony of initiation, 
abstain from food and fall into trances from which they 
will awake with all the tokens of one possessed by a 
devil, foaming at the mouth and talking incoherently. ® 
In the Boulia District of Queensland the individual who 
feels inclined to become a medicine-man will leave the 
camp for three or four days and subsist only on roots, 
&c., — that is, practically starve himself: he gets more 
or less » cranky » and when in that condition sees Mul- 
ka-riy who is pleased to make him a doctor. ® In the 
North tribes of Central Australia the candidates are not 
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allo^viwd to haT3e any rest, but «are obliged to st^nd or 
walk about until they are dioroughly exhausted and 
fec^ircdy know what is happeniiig to ihem. They «re 
tiot aliawed to drink a drop of water or taste food of 
iamy kind. They become, in fact, dazed and situpified^ 
and wiien in this state they are made medidne-mesL ^ 

Finally we learn that among certain peoples candidates 
are admitted to the sacserdotai order through a special 
initiatory ceremony. Ellis states that the priests among 
the Yoruba-speaking peoples are consecrated to the office, 
on which occasion they take a new name. * The priests 
of the Ama-xosa Kafirs are received into the brotherhood 
with mysterious ceremonies. ^ When a priest of the 
Waraus feels that he has become too weak to fight the 
spirits, he transfers the office to his son, who is consecrated 
with many solemn rites. * Among the Yakuts and other 
Siberian peoples various ceremonies take place when a 
new priest is consecrated. ^ Among the Lapps the solemn 
initiation of a priest is said to be performed in the 
Christmas night. • 

Among certain peoples the consecration of a priest 
takes place several times in succession according as he 
rises from lower to higher degrees of the order. The 
initiatory rites of a Buryat shaman, according to M. 
Shashkoff, are repeated three times; at each time he 
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assumes a higher function, and it is only after havingf 
passed through all these ceremonies that a shaman enjoys 
the full privileges of the priesthood.^ Messrs. Agapitof 
and Hangalof even say that the number of times that 
a priest among the Buryats is consecrated varies from 
one to nine. * The jugglers of the Moxo tribe in Brazil 
were admitted to the lowest step of priesthood after an 
arduous course of discipline lasting one year. To obtain 
a higher degree they had, after long practice as suckers, 
to undergo another year of still severer abstinence. At 
the end of that time the juice of certain pungent herbs 
was infused into their eyes, to purge their mortal sight, 
and from this circumstance they were called those who 
have clear eyes. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW PRIESTS GAIN REPUTATION. ORIGIN OF PRIEST- 
HOOD AS A DISTINCT ORDER 

AS has been mentioned in a previous chapter, the 
authority exercised by the priesthood varies among different 
peoples. However, we may take it to be the rule that 
the priests, among the uncivilized races, occupy an 
influential position in the community and are held in 
great veneration. In the course of time the services of the 
priesthood have become more and more indispensable in 
the popular estimation, and availing themselves of every 
opportunity of personal aggrandizement, the priests have 
gradually promoted their class-interests to a very great 
extent Among certain peoples they have acquired an 
almost unlimited power. The various factors which have 
contributed to the reputation of the priests form an 
interesting study, as they also enable us to understand how 
the priesthood has risen to be a separate class. 

One circumstance which has powerfully tended to 
distinguish the priesthood from the community at large 
has been the fact that the priests and sorcerers are, as 
a rule, recruited from the most intelligent elements of 
their peoples. The scanty learning of savage races is 
almost exclusively confined to the priesthood. The priests 
are generally the only preservers of tribal traditions, they 
alone possess the knowledge of certain useful arts, and 
the whole character of their functions tends to develope 
their intellectual powers, — all circumstances which con- 
tribute to give them a certain superiority over their 
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fellow-tribesmen. A few examples may be given of these 
advantages, on which the authority of the priesthood 
greatly depends. Respecting the priests of New Zea- 
land we learn: — »As they spent much of their time in 
intellectual exercise they were consequently the most 
intelligent body of men in the country, and, like the monks 
in the dark ages, they engrossed all the learning the people 
possessed. » ^ The Ambati, or priests, of the Fijians »are 
generally the most shrewd and intelligent members of 
the community. » ^ In New Caledonia the priests are said 
to be of a superior intelligence, which they make use of 
in exploiting; the credulity of the people^ ^ a statement 
which is also made concerning the priests of the Gold 
Coast natives. * Among the Badagas, one of the hill 
tribes of the Neilgherries, the priests »are the only class 
who have preserved the art of reading and writing, the 
fathers communicating to their sons the little knowledge 
they themselves inherited fron^ their parents.* ^ The 
Fuegian doctor-wizard is said to be »one of the most 
cunning, ^s well as the most deceitful of his tribe, » • 
and the same applies to the Angakoks of the Green- 
landers. '^ 

It is frequently reported tliat the priests distinguish 
themselves from the rest of the people by a more or 
less considerable knowledge of certain natural phenomena^ 
by means of which they secure the popular confidence 
in their powers. The fetish-men of the Ashantee apply 
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themselves ^to the study oi medicine; amd die know- 
ledge which they acquire of the properties oi herbs and 

plaflts powerfaHy contributes to strengthen their 

k^uenee wkh the people.* ^ Of the Olricha^ or priest, 
oi the Slave Coast natives M. Bouche writes, »il a litudii 
les reeettes de remMes^ poisons et Qontre-pcdsons que 
^aque caste cotaserve icach^es et dont )a connaissance 
donne ^ne certaine sopericrit^ snr le vulgaiie ignorant* ^ 
In a similar passage we read that the priests of tke 
Tshi-speaki®g peoples, amongst other things, »study 
sleight-of-hand, and, it is said, vetttritequism ; while they 
have acquired a knowledge oi the medicinal properties 
of various herbs which materially assists th^n in the 
maintenance of their imposture.** The witch-doctors of 
the Bafiote in Congo are said to have a rather extensive 
knowledge of the medical use of plants found in their 
country. ♦ On account of their great practical knowledge 
of the meteorology of their native land the rain-makers 
of the Hottentots pretend to have power over the clouds 
and' to bind or loose them. ^ The rain-makers of the 
Kafirs not improbably » possess son^e weather-wisdom, the 
result of their ancestors* observation, by means of which 
tbey are able to choose a promising season for the 
exercise of their vocation,* * The system of the Manang, 
or medicine-man, of the Dyaks »is based upon superstition 
and imposture, supplemented with a smattering of her- 
balism. » ' In Tahiti the priests *are superior to the 
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rest of the people in the knowledge of navigation and 
{istronomy, and indeed the name of Tahowa (priesti signifies 
nothing more than a man of knowledge.* ^ We are told 
that the doctors of the Araucanians possess a knowledge 
of anatomy extraordinary in a barbarous people, and 
that the liver of a deceased person, dissected and examined 
by them, is supposed to indicate whether the death has 
resulted from natural causes or has been occasioned by 
some evildoer. 2 Some of the Eskimo shamans are superior 
hunters, and as their experience teaches them the habits 
of the deer, they are able to estimate the movements of 
the various herds. The reputation of such men extends 
over a wide area. ^ 

We frequently read that the priests, in order to 
maintain the faith of the people in their prophetic powers, 
collect all kinds of information, and whatever they learn 
in this way they ostentatiously foretell as future events. 
In many cases they are also said to act in collusion with 
each other, in keeping the people under their influence. 
To take examples. The Ashantee fetish-men are kno\vn 
by various means to acquire such an amount of information 
as serves to astonish their dupes and to strengthen the 
belief in their powers. * The priests of the Tshi-speaking 
peoples, also, are said to gather all the information 
concerning the past history of every family so as to be 
able to amaze those who come to consult them. ^ And 
»as the priests are all in league to deceive and impose 
upon the people, they usually take care to keep each 
other well informed upon such matters, so that it is a 
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rare occurrence for the utterances of one to disagree 
-with those of another.* ^ Much of the authority and 
power wielded by the fetish priests among the natives 
of the Gold Coast is attributed to »the gigantic system 
of espionage or detective ser\dce, so to speak, which they 
have established everywhere.* * Cruickshank describes 
in the following manner the proceedings by which the 
Oold Coast priests endeavour to propagate popular beUef 
in themselves and in the power of the fetish: — »They 
have messengers continually passing from one to another, 
giving information of what is going on; what parties 
are likely to come to consult them, on what subject, and 
generally on every matter which is at all likely to be 
of use to a brother priest in managing the affair. One 
Fetishman will acknowledge that his Fetish will not 
give any information upon the special subject; but 
commands the persons applying to him to go to another 
Fetishman, whom he names, and to whom he has, in 
the meantime, communicated all the particulars of the 
affair. When application is made to this priest, the 
applicant is astonished perhaps to find the Fetishman 
perfectly conversant with the cause of his visit, even 
before he has opened his mouth upon the subject; and 
notwithstanding such gross cases of collusion, the stupid 
idolater can see nothing in it but a confirmation of the 
extraordinary power of the Fetish. » ^ The conjurors of 
the Abipones are » furnished with a thousand arts of 
deceiving. Suppose they have heard from some savage 
visitant that an enemy is coming to attack the horde; 
this knowledge they will boast of to their hordesmen ixs 
if it had been revealed to them by their grandfather 
(the devil), thus acquiring the reputation of prophets. »* 

* Ellis, Tshi-speakivg Peoples, pp. 126 sq. 
2 Bell, The Gold Coast Settlement, p. 21. 

* Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coasf^ iu 147 sq. 

* Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, ii. 69 sq. 

9 
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iMost of their tricks,* says Bancroft with reference ta 
the sorcerers of the Nootkas, lare transparent bdng 
deceptions worked by the aid of confederates to keep up 
their power.* ^ 

When the priests exercise the precarious art of 
prophecy, great significance is attributed to their utterances. 
Hence we often hear that on such occasions they take 
care that their predictions shall prove true, by making 
them sufficiently ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a 
variety of interpretations. Such a method is ascribed,, 
for instance, to the priests of the Tshi-speaking peoples. ^ 
And the priests of the Gold Coast natives, too, Bosman 
says, give their counsels »with such a cautious reserve, 
that if it turns out contrary to expectation, they never 

want an excuse to bring themselves off. L<et the 

Event prove how it will, the Priest is infallibly Innocent, 
and his Character always maintains its own Reputation.* ^ 
The doctors of the Araucanians tell the nature of a 
malady, by answering the questions of the relations of 
the sick person in such a manner as they believe best 
calculated to promote the deception, either by naming 
some enemy as the cause of the malady or by expressing 
themselves doubtfully as to the success of their incantations.* 
On consulting the spirits, the witches of the Abipones 
give their replies in so vague a form *that whatever 
happens they may seem to have predicted the truth.* ^ 
A Waraus sorcerer who is interrogated concerning the 
nature and causes of a malady, delivers a very ambiguous 
answer in the beginning of the illness. ^ Among the 



Bancroft, l^'orks, i. 202. 

Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 126. 

Bosman, Description of the Coast of Guinea^ p. 184. 

Alcedo, Dictionary of America and the West Indies, i. 414^ 

Dobrizhoflfer, Abiponesj ii. 73. 

Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch-Gtdana^ i. 171. 
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Khevsurs in the Caucasus the Kadagi, or diviner, answers 
every question in a cunningly calculated manner which 
admits of several interpretations. ^ 

When, in spite of all precautions, the priests fail 
in producing the effects promised by them, they generally 
have recourse to various kinds of excuses, thus preserving 
the popular trust in their powers. For example, the 
medicine-men of the Slave Indians, »are considered almost 
infallible, and if their predictions fail, the non-success is 
attributed to some defect in the medicine, either that it 
was not strong enough, or that some form was omitted 
in its preparation. » * Dobrizhoffer, in his description of 
the Abipones, shows us how their conjurors manage to 
shelter themselves in case their predictions are not 
fulfilled. Sometimes, in the dead of night, the priests 
may suddenly announce the enemy's approach and cause 
great excitement in the camp without any foe making 
his appearance; »but that the faith in their prophecies, 
and the authority of the prophets, may suffer no diminution, 
they declare, with a smile, that the hostile assault has 
been averted by their grandfather the devil.* ^ The fetish- 
man among the natives of the Gold Coast is alleged to 
have little difficulty in persuading the idolaters that the 
fault in cases of failure in their practice ns neither with 
the Fetish nor with himself, but that the applicant, for 
some offence which he has committed, is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to be appeased 
unless renewed and richer offerings are made.»* Thus, 
also, failures in producing rain give the wizards of 
Latooka occasion to demand more presents from their 
clients, as the non-success is ascribed to the insufficiency 



* Merzbacher, Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus, ii. 87. 

* Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski\ pp. 317 sq> 
' Dobrizhoffer, Abipones^ ii. 70. 

* Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, ii. 146. 
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of their reward.^ Excuses of the same description are 
brought forward by Kafir ^ and Hawaiian^ priests when 
unable to carry out their undertakings. 

A very general excuse made by the priests in case 
of failure in their practice is to ascribe it to the counter- 
acting influence of some demon. The Sea Dyaks believe 
that the evil spirit who causes illness is sometimes more 
powerful than the helping spirit of the medidne-man; 
and when this is the case, the sick person cannot recover, 
and death ensues.* The natives of Victoria, who have 
the conviction that nearly all diseases are caused by 
enchantments emanating from hostile tribes, are said to 
maintain that sometimes the strange wizard-doctor, being 
instructed by his familiar spirit, is too strong for their 
own doctor, and in that case the man dies.^ Similar 
beliefs are propagated by the doctors of the Hottentots^ 
and the Waraus Indians.'' In speaking of the weather- 
makers of New Caledonia, Messrs. Vieillard and Deplanche 
state: — »Mais si le vent reste sourd a leur appel, ils ne 
se decouragent pas, et disent que cela tient a ce qu'un 
sorcier plus puissant qu'eux travaille le vent dans un 
sens oppose. »® In the Kingsmill Islands some of the 
chiefs are believed to hold communication with spirits 
and to be able at times to foretell future events. When 
these predictions do not come to pass, »they always 
impute the failure to the intervention of some other 
spirit » ^ 

^ Stuhlmaon, Mil Emin Faschaj p. 779. 

^ IsaacB, Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa^ ii. 162. 

^ Becbtinger, tin Jahr auf den Sandwich-Inseln, p. 86. 

* LiDg Roth, 'Natives of Borneo,' in Jour, Anthr, Inst. xxi. 116. 

^ Brough Srayth, The Aborigines of Victoria^ i. 463. 

® Kolben, F resent State of the Cape of Good-Hope^ i. 134. 

■^ Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, p. 365. 

® Vieillard and Deplanche, 'Nouvelle Caledonie,' in Bevue Maritime 
et Coloniale, vi. 81. 

® Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition^ v. 88. 
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No less frequently priests and sorcerers who fail in 
performing miracles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, frustrated 
their endeavours. Among the aborigines of New South 
Wales, > although the operations of the rainmaker so 
often result in failure, he is not in the least discouraged, 
and, like the doctors, invariably attributes his want of 
success to the counteracting influence of an enemy. » ^ 
Sir Alfred Lyall gives an instance from Rajputana in 
India of the sufferings to which innocent people are 
often subject when sorcerers choose to accuse them of 
having counteracted their cures. ^ If a Mohave Indian 
is declared to have died from ignorance or neglect on 
the part of the doctor who had charge of his case, the 
culprit doctor must either flee for his life or throw the 
onus of the crime upon some witch. ^ 

The numerous excuses which priests make use of 
when their undertakings fail, undoutedly suggest to the 
people all sorts of superstitious ideas. Spencer certainly 
touches upon a circumstance of great validity when 
saying: ^Though priests habitually enforce conduct which 
in one way or other furthers preservation of the society; 
yet preservation of the society is so often furthered by 
conduct entirely unlike that which we now call morale 
that priestly influence serves in many cases rather to 
degrade than to elevate.* * As a matter of fact it often 
lies in the interest of the priests to foster credulity 



^ Cameron, 'Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales,' in Jour, 
Anthr. Inst, xiv. 362. 

* Lyall, 'Asiatic S'udies,' First Series, p. 107, note. 

' Bourkie, 'The Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in Smithsonian 
Reports, ix. 454. 

* Spencer, Frinciples of Sociology^ iii. 140. Examples referring 
to this assertion are offered ib.^ iii. Part vi. Chapter xiv. — As we shall 
see further on, the priests must, to a great extent, be regarded themselves 
as slaves to the same superstitions that they promote among their peoples. 
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among their people. It can hardly be doubted that the 
priests are the sources of many superstitions prevailing 
among savages, by means of which they further their 
own designs. Thus it is said that the witch-doctors of 
the Ama-xosa Kafirs never fail to encourage the belief 
that diseases are caused by sorcery. ^ Of the Zulu doctors 
we read that they are constantly telling their dupes that 
»any ill with which they are, or imagine themselves to 
be afflicted, is caused by the restlessness of their father, 
their mother, or their uncle, who requires an ox to be 
slaughtered ere his or her restless spirit can lie quiet in 
the grave. All this, of course, involves a Doctor's fee.> ^ 
In New Zealand the priest-doctors often, in cases of 
illness, declare that the spirit who has entered the body 
of the patient is sure to remain there until they exorcise 
him. ^ 

Unquestionably the respect which the priests and 
sorcerers enjoy is also increased by the mystery in which 
they generally envelope their proceedings. Of the Black- 
fellow doctors among certain tribes in the south-eastern 
part of Australia Howitt says: — >Their magical practices 
are not favoured by too open examination, and the more 
that is left to the active imaginations of their tribe, the 
better their assertions are received,** and another writer 
remarks that the rain-makers of some tribes in New 
South Wales are very careful not to let any one see any 
part of their performances.^ In Tahiti a considerable 
degree of mystery was attached to the ceremonies of 
healing sick persons, land the physicians appeared un- 
willing that others should know of what their preparations 



362. 



* Isaacs, Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, ii. 304. 

* Leslie, Among the Zulus, p. 47. 

* Poiack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, i. 203. 

* Howitt, 'Australian Medicine Men,' in Jour, Anthr, Inst, xvi. 57. 

* Cameron, 'Notes on some Tribes of New Sout*i Wales,' ih., xiv. 
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•consisted. » ^ »The more effectually to shield him from 
the possible revelations of a too prying curiosity,* we 
read concerning the Dyak medicine-man, »he envelopes 
himself and his belongings in a cloud of myster}\» ^ 
Among certain Congo tribes the charm-doctor's dominion 
over others »is principally derived from the sentiment 
of respect and uncertaint>^ with which his mystic power 
is regarded.* ^ With reference to popular beliefs in certain 
parts of Finland it is stated that the best manner in 
which to preserve a reputation for witchcraft is by keeping 
the spells employed secret* — It is true that the secrecy 
of magicians and priests cannot always be attributed to 
mere selfish calculation, as in certain cases their methods 
may be supposed to be destroyed by publicity.^ But 
whatever may be the reason, the fact that mystery is 
generally employed serves powerfully to impress the 
imagination of the people. 

The priests do their best to inspire the people with 
fear if they think such a course necessary for the 
strengthening of their power. The Thlinkets say that 
the shamans, in performing their ceremonies, are able to 
send the spirits into those who disbelieve them, and the 
unfortunate victims then suffer from catalepsy and 
giddiness for a long time.* In regard to the Dyak 
medicine-man lying Roth says: — »As it would be ruinous 



^ Ellis, FoJynesian Besmrches^ iii. 38. 

* Ling Roth, 'Natives of Borneo,' in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxi. 115. 

* Ward, 'Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo Tribes,^ t*., 
xxiv. 286. 

* Allardt, 'Nylandska folkseder och brak, vidskepelse m. m.,' in 
Nyland, iv. 133. 

* For instance, the people in Soothem FiDlaod say that sorcery 
for removing maladies woald prove ineffectual, should the practitioner give 
publicity to his method of curing. — Allardt, op. cU. iv. 133. 

* BeHiaMHHOBT>, 3anHCKH o6'b ocTpoBaxi Yna- 
jiauiKHHCKaro OT^'feJia, iii. 65 sq. 
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to him were his box of charms and devilries exposed to 
pubUc view, he announces the punishment. of bUndness 
to any human being venturesome enough to peep inta 
it» ^ The Georgian and Society Islanders imagined that 
the spirits were > ready to avenge the sUghtest neglect^ 
or the least disobedience to their injunctions, as proclaimed 
by their priests. » ^ Similarly in Fiji, >punishment was 
sure to overtake the sceptic, let his station in life be 
what it might;* and traditions of the punishments of 
unbelievers increased the feeling of awe. ^ In Adelaide, 
in Australia, the sorcerer was thought to be able to 
project a magic bone into a sceptical Thomas of the 
tribe.* A tradition of the Ashantee tells us of a man, 
who was not a very devoted believer in the fetish, that 
as he »sat by the fire, a chain came down from the 
thicket, and dragged him up to the skies, where he is 
now employed in drawing up water from the sea, which 
the fetishes send back to earth, in answer to the applications 
made to them for rain.>^ 

The bizarre external appearance which characterizes 
most priests among savage races, also to a great extent, 
serves to impress the popular imagination. In certain 
cases the priests appear to put on ceremonial attire in 
order to place themselves en rapport with the spirits,^ 
but whatever their intention may be, there is no doubt 
that by painting their bodies in all sorts of colours and 
dressing themselves in the most fantastical manner they 



* Liog Roth, 'Natives of Borneo/ in Jour, Anthr. Intt. xxi. 115. 

* Ellis, Volynesian llesearchts^ i. 406. 
' Seemann, rtVi, pp. 401 sqq. 

* BoDwick, Daily Life and Origin of the TasmanianSf p. 177. 

* Beecham, Anhantee^ p. 203. 

* This is, in certain cases, stat».*(l to be the purpose of the various 
masts, wliioh are very generally used by priests on ceremonial occasions. 
— See Dall, Alaska^ p. 427. Hirn, Skildringar ur Fueblofoikens konst- 
lif, p. 92. 
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inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery and awe. ^ 
Sometimes this effect is expressly stated to be purposed 
by the priests. Among the Indians of Virginia, for instance, 
the priest endeavours to preserve the respect of the 
people, by being as hideously ugly as he can possibly 
make himself, especially when he appears in public. His 
cloak looks horridly shaggy, and he likewise bedaubs 
himself in so frightful a manner with paint, that he 
terrifies the people into veneration for him. ^ According 
to Georgi the purpose of the Siberian shamans with 
regard to their singularly adorned costumes is to please 
the gods and inspire the people with awe. * — The lower 
races are known to decorate their bodies with ghastly 
colours, etc., in order to make their appearance more 
frightful to enemies. * Why should not analogous means 
be used to excite the superstitious fear of the people 
for religious ends? 

It is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impression 
of fear is produced upon the people by the ecstatic orgies 
which generally form an essential part of the rites of 
savage priesthood. The gestures and other morbid 
manifestations of the priests, vivid descriptions of which 
are given by numerous eye-witnesses, necessarily strike 
the bystanders with awe and terror. ^ 



* The external appearance and costumes of savage priests, while 
exercising their supernatural functions, have been frequently described in 
ethnographical works. Such descriptions are, for instance, given by: Du 
Chailiu, The Country of tlie Dwarfs, p. 169 (Otando people). Soyaux, 
Aus West'Afrika, i. 220 (People of Loango). IIpHKJiOHCKiii, 'Tpn 
ro4a BT> flKyTCKoii 06.ttacTH,' in XKBaa CxapHHa, i, 4. pp. 53 
sq. (Yakuts). KapaTaHOBi>y nonoBT> and noTaHHHt, 'KanHHCide 
TaxapBi/ in HsB'fecTia Feorp. 06m. xx, 6. p. 631 (Certain Tartars). 

* Beverley, The History of Virginia^ p. 167. 

* Georgi, BusxlanH^ ii. 377. 

* See Him, The Origins of Art, p. 272. 

* Respecting ceremonies of this kind cf., for instance, Nansen, 
Eskimoliv^ p. 240 (Oreenlanders). BeniaMHHOB^, 3anHCKH o6'h 
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• 

It is in this connection interesting to note that the 
reUgious and magical rites of savages very generally 
take place in the dark, and, in some cases, darkness is 
even represented as a necessary condition for success. 
In a monograph on shamanism in Siberia M. Shashkof 
states that the shamans in those parts perform their 
ceremonies in some gloomy place and generally at night, 
in order to appear more mysterious and terrible in the 
darkness. ^ Similar reports are made in particular about 
certain Siberian tribes. Thus among the Chukches^ and 
Tunguses ^ the ceremonies of the shamans take place in 
a tent in almost complete darkness, or with only the 
glow from a low fire; among certain Tartars they are 
generally performed at night * The Eskimo Angakoks 
invoked the supernatural beings in a house which had 
been made completely dark. Not until the conjuring 
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ceremony had been finished was the house allowed to 
be lighted; evil spirits would only in exceptional cases 
be summoned by daylight ^ Concerning the sorcerers 
of the Waraus in Guiana there is a report that they 
are powerless by day, and only at night can call forth 
the demons. 2 In Congo incantations in cases of illness 
are always performed in the night time. ^ The oracle at 
Abrah, which is said to be the last resort of the Fantees, 
is always consulted at night. * In the Kingsmill Islands 
the chiefs who are believed to be able to foretell future 
events usually exercise this pretended power at night ^ 
Among certain peoples the priests strengthen their 
authority by attaching themselves to the kings and noble 
classes in a community, while, at the same time, they 
are said in return to support the ruling system. In Fiji, 
Tonga and Samoa »the priests and kings designedly 
work into each other's hands to support each other's 
position and power. The supremacy of the chief is the 
supremacy of the priest; and the supremacy of the priest 
is the supremacy of the chief. » ^ Much the same we 
hear from Hawaii, where the priests exercised a powerful 
influence over the warrior-chiefs, making » their religious 
fears and blind devotion subservient to their own selfish 
purposes. » '^ In Savage Island » there was a perfect 
understanding between the priests and tlie petty chiefs, 
to their mutual advantage, for the chiefs could not afford 
to ignore the poUtical influence of the priests, and the 
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priests, knowing that a chief could invoke the god without 
their aid, realised that they were not indispensable.^ ^ 
Captain Macpherson, again, writes of the Khonds: — 
>The civil and the religious heads of tribes, although 
some districts are vexed by their rivalry, generally act 
in concert; for while the former desire to strengthen 
their hands as temporal rulers by the aid of superstition^ 
the latter aim at influence through alliance with the 
secular authority. » ^ Among the Kafirs »the political and 

religious governments are so intimately connected, 

that the one cannot be overturned without the other; — 
they must stand or fall together. The priests support 
the Chiefs, and the Chiefs support the priests.»^ 

Respecting the priests of the Zapotecs we read that, 
besides their supposed influence with the gods, the care 
which they took to keep their number constantly recruited 
with scions of the most illustrious families, attained for 
them great authority among the people. * Among several 
other nations, also, the priests, and especially the upper 
ranks of the priestly order, are by preference recruited 
from the most noble families, and naturally the advantage 
of noble birth increases the authority of the priesthood. We 
find that in ancient Peru, those members of the priesthood 
» who officiated in the House of the Sun, in Cuzco, were taken 
exclusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The 
ministers in the provincial temples were drawn from the 
families of the Curacas (former chiefs); but the office of 
high-priest in each district was reserved for one of the 
blood royal. » ^ According to Bourkie, the Apache medicine- 
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men are in general closely related to the prominent 
chiefs. ^ In Tahiti »the king was generally chief priest 
of the natural temple; and the high-priesthood of the 
principal idols was usually held by some member, or 
near relative, of the reigning family,* ^ whilst in Tonga 
the priests generally belong to the lower order of chiefs 
or to the class next to the chiefs. ^ The Dahomean priests 
and priestesses are the highest in the land; a Dahomean 
proverb says, »The poor are never priests.* * Among 
the Kalmucks of the Caucasus the priesthood is composed 
of persons belonging to the nobility. ^ The priests of 
the famous Delphian oracle belonged to the highest 
families in Delphi. ^ 

However, most of the circumstances above mentioned 
which tend to increase the influence of priests appear to 
be of minor significance in comparison with their wonder- 
working. It seems that among rude peoples the priests 
could hardly, for any length of time, keep up the belief 
in their superiority without convincing the people by 
miracles of their supernatural endowments. There are 
reports from many peoples that confidence in the priests 
and sorcerers depends upon their supposed faculty of 
performing miracles. The Russian explorer Prjevalski 
tells us concerning the shamans in MongoUa that hundreds 
of times the Mongol may be aware of deceit on the part 
of the diviners and sorcerers without his childish faith 
A^avering, — one successful instance, and all previous 
failures are forgotten.*^ The shamans of the Ostyaks 
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»strengthen their reputation not unfrequently by delusive 
demonstrations of their invulnerability, stabbing them- 

selves with knives in different parts of the body.* ^ 

For the same purpose the shamans of certain Tartar 
tribes throw themselves into the fire and seize live coals 
with their hands. ^ With reference to the Andamanese 
belief Man observes that »in order to maintain his status 
it is necessary for an dko-paLad- (medicine-man) to give 
fresh evidences of his powers from time to time.» * The 
power of the Mosquito sorceresses is »sustained by the 
exhibition of certain tricks, such as allowing poisonous 
snakes to bite them, and handling fire.» * We are told 
that the sorcerers of the Ahts, too, »are obHged, for their 
own sake, to do extraordinary things, or they would soon 
be looked upon as ordinary persons. » ^ All medicine-men 
of the Apache »claim the power of swallowing spear 
heads or arrows and fire, and there are at times many 
really wonderful things done by them which have the 
effect of strengthening their hold upon the people.** 
The same has been stated with reference to the Eskimo; 
to keep up the fait of the public the medicine-man must 
have recourse to all sorts of artifices. He holds loud 
conversations with his guardian spirit in the presence of 
the villagers, all lights having been extinguished in the 
tent where the incantation takes place, he frees himself 
from the strong bands with which his hands and feet 
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have been tied together, and he pretends to flights to 
the moon. ^ 

How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed power of wonder-working is 
shown by the fact that, among several tribes, priests 
who in this respect lose the confidence of their people^ 
at the same time forfeit their office and sometimes are 
even subject to punishment In the Indica of Megasthenes, 
who about the year 300 before Christ visited India on 
an embassy from Seleukos Nikator, it is said that a 
Brahmin who errs in his predictions incurs obloquy, and 
observes silence for the rest of his life. ^ The Pahan, or 
priest, of the Munda Kolhs throws up his office, not 
only when he does not wish to retain it, but also when 
his sacrifice has no longer any effect ^ If among the 
Andamanese some serious misfortune occur to one of 
their seers, such as the death of a child, ^it is looked 
upon as a sign that his power is waning, or that he 
has at least lost a portion of it; they, however, continue 
to stand in awe of him unless, as time passes, he fails 
to afford further proof of his supposed superiority. » * Of 
the Latooka in Central Africa we are told that their king- 
priest was once ignominiously driven away in consequence of 
the failure of his efforts to cause rain to fall upon the 
endangered crops. But as if to strengthen superstition? 
a few days afterwards a great quantity of rain fell, and 
the wandering exile was recalled to power. ^ Hecquard 
says that if the king of the Banjars fails in producing 



* Jacobsen, 'Leben uod Treiben der Eskimo/ in Ausland, 1891, 
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favourable weather, they overwhelm him with injurious 
epithets and beat him. ^ 

Sometimes priests, failing to execute the duties 
incumbent on them, are liable to be killed by the enraged 
people. This custom is probably due to the opinion 
that such priests are of no use, and therefore cannot 
hold the sacerdotal office; but being, nevertheless, suspected 
of possessing dangerous powers, they are for safety's 
sake made away with. ^ Among the Kafirs rain-making 
is thought to be the very highest function which a 
priest can perform. Yet, » there are comparatively few 
who will venture to attempt it, because in case of failure, 
the wrath of the disappointed people is sometimes known 
to exhibit itself in killing the unsuccessful prophet »^ 



* Hecquard, Voyage sur la Cote et dans VIMrieur de VAfrique 
Occident ale^ p. 113. 

^ There are some grouuds to connect the killing of priests with 
the killing of the man-god, a subject which Dr. Frazer thoroughly discusses 
in the third Chapter of The Golden Bough. The reasons for killing the 
man-god are by Dr. Frazer explained in the following manner: »No amount 
of care and precaution will prevent the man-god from growing old and 
feeble and at last dying. His worshippers have to lay their account with 
this sad necessity and to meet it as best they can. The danger is a 
formidable one ; for if the course of nature is dependent on the man-god's 
life, what catastrophes may not be expected from the gradual enfeeblement 
of his powers and their final extinction in death? There is only one way 
of averting these dangers. The man-god must be killed as soon as he 
shows symptoms that his powers are beginning to fail, and his soul must 
be transfen*ed to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously impaired 
by the threatened decay.» ii. 6 — As argued above, we think that the 
killing of sacred men, or at all events priests, may be explained without 
the theory of a soul-transference to a suitable successor. The assumption 
that the killing of priests who exhibit signs of incapacity is to be regarded 
as a punishment, or a precautionary measure on the part of the community, 
seems to be coiToborated by the fact, already referred to, that incompetent 
priests are not always put to death, but often merely displaced from their 
office. 

^ Wood, Natural History of Man, i. 208. 
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A similar fate awaits unsuccessful rain-doctors in Wakamba^ 
^nd Latooka. ^ If, unluckily, a Bushman magician ^happens 
to have predicted falsely several times in succession, he 
is thrust out of the kraal, and very likely burned, or 
put to death in some other way.» ^ Burton asserts that 
the greatest danger to the wizards or rain-doctors of 
East Africa is an excess of fame. »A celebrated magician 
rarely, if ever,» he says, >dies a natural death: too much 
is expected from him, and a severer disappointment 
leads to consequences more violent than usual.** Among 
Ihe Payaguas » there exists a law that if any one of them 
dies of a disease, the physician who undertook his cure 
shall be puP to death by the arrows of the assembled 
people; and being desperately addicted to revenge, they 
are steadfast in the execution of this cruel law.s^ ^ If, 
^mong the Chactas, a sick person dies, »ses parents 
attribuent sa mort a la medicine, & non a la disposition 
du malade: en consequence ils tuent le medicin s'ils le 
veulent» • A wizard of the Yokuts, in California, even 
if very potent, can be put to death by vote of a council, 
in case a patient dies under his treatment '^ The doctors 
of the Central Californian Indians »are supposed to have 
power over life and death, hence if they fail to effect a 
cure, they are frequently killed.* * In the Indian tribes 
of British Columbia a medicine-man who fails- in the 
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cure of any person is liable to be put to death, on tlie 
assumption that he did not wish to cure his patient.^ 
Among the Creeks, ^ as also in Hispaniola, ^ unsuccessful 
physicians were sometimes treated in a similar way. — 
So, too, weather prophets and diviners may have to fear 
the most serious consequences, if they do not succeed in 
making favourable weather or giving good counsel. Of 
the Patagonians, * Natches, * and Eskimo, * we hear that 
rain-makers and prophets, whose words are falsified by 
subsequent events, in many cases expiate their failure 
with death. We likewise read in the history of Herodotus 
that >lying diviners^ were burnt to death among the 
Scythians. '^ 

The methods by which the priests and sorcerers of 
savage races acquire confidence and reputation among 
their country men naturally raise the question whether, 
on the whole, we are to look upon them as a class of 
impostors or not Lord Avebury thinks that we must 
»by no means suppose that sorcerers are always, or 
indeed generally, impostors.* ^ Professor Reville writes r 
— »Rien de plus superficiel que Popinion de ceux qui. 
ne veulent voir dans le sorcier des non-civiUses qu'un 
charlatan et un jongleur. Sans doute, il est fortement 
pousse sur une pente ou le charlatanisme ne tarde pas 
k devenir en quelque sorte fatal. Mais en realite, non 



* Mayne, Four Years in British Columbia, p. 260. 
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seulement tout le monde autour de lui croit a ses pouvoirs 
superieurs, il y croit lui-meme, parce que les etats 
d'halluciuation, d'extase, de surexcitation mentale, dont 
il a conscience et qui ne sont pas feints, ne s'expliquent 
pour lui comme pour les autres que dans la supposition 
du* commerce intime qu'il s'attribue avec les esprits 
invisibles.* ^ M. de la Grasserie, who concurs in the 
opinion of Professor R^ville, observes: — »Les sorciers, 
k Torigine, ne sont pas des charlatans^ ils sont eux-memes 
convaincus.* ^ Dr. Lippert remarks that the medicine- 
men of the barbarous Indians have not themselves 
created the superstitious imaginations in which they are 
enwrapped. Hence there cannot, generally speaking, be 
any question of dissimulation or deceit on their part; 
but it may be that accessory fictions become more or 
less associated with the fundamental beliefs.^ 

The opinions of travellers, again, are much divided. 
But however precarious it may be to try to lay down a 
universal rule as to the fair or unfair aims of the whole 
bodies of priests and sorcerers among uncivilized peoples, 
we nevertheless venture to think that this diversity of 
opinion largely depends upon the fact that different 
investigators have considered the question from somewhat 
different points of view. There is no reason to condemn 
the priests and sorcerers as deceivers, because their 
proceedings seem meaningless to European observers, or 
because some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 
that the savage mystery-men are not endowed with th6se 
miraculous powers which they claim to possess. The 
principal point is whether the priests and sorcerers believe 
in their own powers or not. 

Especially when the ancient religion begins to 
decay, owing to contact with civilization, deceitful 

* Reville, Uistoire des Beligions, ii. 238. 

* De la Grasserie, Des Religions ComparSa^ p. 260. 

' Lippert, Allgemeine Geschichte des Priesterthums.^ i. 68. 
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machinations tend to replace the original rites of the 
priesthood. But impostors are undoubtedly met with 
among the priests at all stages of early beliefs. Thus, 
for example, Howitt writes that the doctors and wizards 
in certain South-East Australian tribes are, with a few 
exceptions, conscious pretenders and impostors. He 
mentions two old Murring men who had a great reputation 
for being very powerful wizards; to him these men, 
however, did not profess to be able to do supernatural 
actions. In another passage the author admits that 
» there remain some who really have a beUef in their 
own powers as well as in those of other men.» ^ In 
Savage Island the best known of the native doctors 
»exact heavy fees in kind for their services, but their 
faith in their own nostrums must be rather slender, for 
they themselves, when taken ill, resort to the Mission 
dispensary. » ^ Although, according to Codrington, the 
Melanesian magicians generally believe in the power of 
their arts, there is, in some cases, conscious deceit, such 
as has been many times confessed to by those who have 
become Christians. ^ The doctors of certain Dyaks are 
held by Tromp to be »sly rogues*,* and St. John likewise 
remarks that the priests of the Land Dyaks »must in 
many respects be regarded as impostors, though, of course, 
even with their deceitful practices is mixed much 
superstitious credulity. » ^ Mr. Man thinks it quite possible 
that the Andamanese medicine-men imagine themselves 
gifted with superior wisdom,^ but in another place he 
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says that the sleep during which they exercise their 
powers is in all probability feigned. ^ With reference to 
the diviners of the Khevsurs in the Caucasus, who 
pronounce their predictions in a state of inspiration, 
Merzbacher maintains that cases of real ecstasy may 
occur among them and perhaps even constitute the rule 
in the beginning of their priestly career, when the sincere 
belief in supernatural powers provokes an abnormal 
exaltation; but afterwards when their minds are no longer 
susceptible of such exitement, the whole performance is, 
in most cases, simply a question of well-calculated 
dissimulation.*^ We read that deceitful shamans who 
dupe the people for egotistic purposes have become more 
and more frequent among the Buryats. ^ The Rev. J. 
Shooter gives us some examples showing to what deceptive 
methods the priests and sorcerers of the Kafirs some- 
times resort* The medicine-men of the Chactas are 

styled by M. Bossu, »vrais Charlatans qui imposent 

au sot vulgaire, poiu* vivre gracieusement a ses depens.» * 
In some cases the conduct of the priests seems 
incontestably to prove that they are impostors. It is,, 
for instance, a universal mode of curing illnesses among 
savage races, to suck or squeeze the affected part of the 
body in order to extract the complaint Now, we are 
told respecting many peoples, that the priest-doctors, 
before they effect such a cure, conceal about them pieces 
of wood or bones or other extraneous substances, which 
they afterwards produce and represent as the cause of 
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the disorder. ^ But even in cases of such seemingly 
manifest deceptions we must take care not too precipitately 
to condemn the priests as impostors. There are good 
reasons to agree with Dr. Him when saying that, although 
the sucking cure may be a mere trick, »it is also possible 

that, at least originally, it may have been 

performed as a bona fide magic, based upon the notion 
of the efficacy of vehicles and symbolic action. » ^ 

As a matter of fact, self-deception and the power 
of imagination often seem to be almost boundless among 
savages. Truth and imposture are altogether mixed up 
with each other, and habitual dissimulation may even 
make deceitful practitioners finally believe in their own 
pretended powers. As already mentioned, the priests 
and sorcerers of barbarous peoples are very generally of 
an excitable and peculiar mental • disposition; from an 
early age they are filled with all* kinds of superstitious 
ideas, and they have passed through a frightful and 
mysterious probation during which, in many cases, they 
have learned to work themselves up to exaltation and 
deliriousness. No wonder therefore, that a man who has 
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Codiington, Metanesians, p. 198 (Banks Islanders). Nordenskjold, Fran 
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undergoae this experience, is prepared to believe that 
he acts under the influence of the gods and is endowed 
with divine powers. 

Many travellers, moreover, affirm that the priests 
of savage peoples, apart from certain deceitful individuals, 
cannot be characterized as mere impostors, or at least 
that they are themselves victims to the popular 
superstitions, at the same time that they impose upon 
their fellow-tribesmen. Thus we read in Holden's 
description of the Kafir races: — » There is no doubt 
but that these priests are to a considerable extent deceived 
themselves, as well as the deceivers of others.*^ In the 
same way certain other writers judge the self-deceit of 
Kafir priests. ^ M. Becker, after mentioning that on the - 
death of a chief in Central Eastern Africa some sorcerer 
is generally accused of having bewitched and subsequently 
killed him, records: — »Le plus curieux, c'est que les 
victimes de ces stupides executions, finissent souvent par 
avouer les crimes dont ils sont absolument purs.» 
»Tellement le Mganga exerce d'autorite sur sa nature 
impressionable. » ^ A similar observation is made by 
Burton: — >As has happened in Europe and elsewhere, 
in the presence of torture and the instant advance of 
death, the sorcerer and sorceress will not only confess, 
but even boast of and believe in, their own criminality. 
'Verily I slew such a one! — I brought about the disease 
of such another!' - these are their demented vaunts, 
the offspring of mental imbecihty, stimulated by traditional 
hallucination. » * As regards the doctors of certain tribes 
in Equatorial Africa, Du Chaillu, after close observation 
and many trials, concluded that, in most cases, they were 
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themselvel deceived;^ and Miss Mary Kingsley states 
that West African witch-doctors believe in themselves 
or, at least, »in the theory they work by.» *^ The like 
beliefs are displayed by the priesthood of Asiatic races. 
With reference to the Kurs or Muasis in India we are 
assured that no deception whatever is practised at their 
religious services, on which occasions one or more of the 
performers manifest possession by falling into an ecstasy. * 
Jellinghaus names a sorcerer of the Munda-Kolhs who 
after having been converted to Christianity confessed 
that he had often acted falsely, but nevertheless persisted 
in the belief that the evil spirit takes possession of the 
sorcerers.* Radloff, again, says that in the practice of 
the Siberian shamans, truth and fiction go hand in hand, 
as is the case with the priesthood of other religions as 
well. Personally the shaman is no doubt convinced of 
the genuineness of his exercises, and he assuredly falls 
into ecstasies. However, it is not only in a condition of 
exaltation that he performs his services; his prophecies 
are often pronounced with calm deliberation. ^ There 
are similar accounts refering more especially to the 
proceedings of shamans among the Tunguses, • Chnkches '^ 
and Yakuts,® 

Although, as has already been pointed out, Australian 
wizards are by some writers represented as conscious 
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pretenders, we also meet with statements to the opposite 
effect Thus Bonwick asserts of the seers of certain 
Australian tribes that they are » devout believers in their 
own powers;* ^ and with reference to the rain-makers of 
some tribes in New South Wales, Cameron writes that 
»in justice to the aboriginal sorcerers I must say that 
they are as firm believers in magic as their friends. » ^ 
The priests of the New Zealanders, »were not rogues; 
they had a superstitious belief in their own powers, 
combined with a good deal of cunning. » ^ Dr. Hickson 
writes of the ecstatic manifestations of the Walian, or 
native priest of North Celebes, that >it is quite possible 
that during a considerable part of the ceremony the 
WaUan is really in a state of unconsciousness, and that 
he is afterwards quite ignorant of what he has been 
saying or doing as the medium of the god.» * 

A similar opinion is pronounced about the priest-^ 
hood of the Ahts in British Columbia: »It is undoubtedly 
a fact,* says Mr. Sproat, »that many of these 
sorcerers themselves thoroughly believe in their super-^ 
natural powers, and are able, in their preparations and 
practices, to endure excessive fatigue, want of food, and 
intense prolonged mental excitement)^ ^ Mr. Kane like- 
wise mentions it as a fact that the Angakoks of the 
Greenlanders believe firmly in their own powers. »I 
have known several of them personally,* he says, 
-^and can speak with confidence on this point I could 
not detect them in any resort to jugglery or natural 
magic: their deceptions are simply vocal, a change of 
voice, and perhaps a limited profession of ventriloquism,. 



362. 
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made more imposing by the darkness.* ^ The s^me 
opinion is expressed by several other writers.^ It is 
tnie that Crantz pronounces the Angakoks of the Green- 
landers to be impostors, but he seems to found his opinion 
merely upon the argument that they give themselves 
out to be able to perform all sorts of miracles.-^ 

In this connection it is of some interest to note 
that in European trials of witches it not unfrequently 
happened that these unfortunate wretches voluntarily 
confessed to their crimes and even boasted of their 
presumed power Avith the devil.* 

Finally I will quote a passage in Mariner's account 
of the Tonga Islanders on the ecstatic exercises of their 
priesthood, which seems in the main also to hold good 
of similar proceedings among other uncivilized peoples: 
— »There can be little doubt but that the priest, on 
such occasions, often summons into action the deepest 
feelings of devotion of Avhich.he is susceptible, and by 
a voluntary act disposes his mind, as much as possible, 
to be powerfully affected; till at length, what began by 
vohtion proceeds by involuntary effort, and the whole 
mind and body become subjected to the overruling 
emotion. »^ 

We shall now turn to the question how priesthood 
has developed into a distinct order or brotherhood of 
its own, as is the case among many peoples somew^hat 
advanced in culture. 
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In the first place, we must take into consideration 
a fact which has already been touched upon in a previous 
chapter, namely that priesthood is very frequently an 
hereditary institution. The more its perpetuation, in the 
course of time, has become dependent on hereditary 
succession, the more has its exclusiveness increased. 
Certain families tend to become alone privileged to 
belong to the* sacerdotal order, and where this is the 
case, the priesthood as a rule constitutes a separate and 
powerful body. 

The rigid probation, to which priests are in general 
subject constitutes another factor in determining the status 
of their vocation. When professional expertness has become 
requisite for the sacerdotiil function, making a previous 
course of instruction needful, and when the priests, as is 
the case among many peoples, are, in addition, admitted 
to their office by a special ceremony of consecration, a 
great distinction must necessarily ensue between the 
initiated and the uninitiated members of the community. 
It is also evidently for the purpose of separating them- 
selves from the lay population that the priestly novices, 
among certain peoples, assume a new name at their 
initiation. This custom prevails for instance among the 
Yoruba-speaking peoples in West Africa^ and among 
the Sea Dyaks. ^ 

The . numerous practices and observances which 
among many peoples are obligatory upon the priests 
also tend to separate them from the rest of the communit}', 
as these practices cannot, in general, be combined with 
the circumstances of ordinary life. One group of such 
rules are those referring to asceticism. 

Among the ascetic regulations applying to the 
priests there are restrictions as to the sexual life. The 
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fact that certain persons devoted to religion are obliged 
to live a single life is by Dr. Westermarck ascribed to 
the notion that there is something impure and sinful in 
marriage, as in sexual relations generally. ^ Among the 
Araucanians in Chile the members of the priesthood of 
both sexes always kept themselves pure and chaste, 
propagation being unknown in their system of the 
spiritual world. ^ We are told that the niale wizards of 
the Patagonians >are not permitted to marry, though 
the female ones or witches may.** In some tribes of 
the Guaranies >the female Payes w^re bound to chastity, 
or they no longer obtained credit » * Among the Black-- 
foot Indians the priestess who officiated at their great 
annual religious festivals must not only be virtuous in 
deed, but also serious and pure in mind.* It is a 
Thlinket idea that the shaman must observe a continuous 
chastity, or his own guardian spirits will kill him" ® The 
Kamchadales have a class of witches who never have 
any connection with men. "^ Among the Calmucks of the 
Caucasus no member of the priesthood is allowed to 
marry.® A Toda priest cannot marry so long as he 
holds that office.* Similarly, in Ceylon, the priiests »are 
forbidden to marry, or to have concubines.* ^® In Siam 
a priest is bound to celibacy as long as he wears the 
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sacerdotal garment, and priestesses especially are liable 
to severe punishments if they break the vow of chastity. ^ 
Originally, in ancient Greece, only a virgin could become 
the Pythia of the Delphian oracle, and she had to keep 
her body pure from all communication with men. ^ 

A peculiar class of priestly virgins who remind us 
of the Roman Vestals, are reported from several semi- 
civilized peoples. In Peru the » Virgins of the Sun» 
were young maidens dedicated from a tender age to the 
deity and intrusted with the duty of watching over the 
sacred fire. The greatest attention was paid to their 
morals, and although the most beautiful among them 
were, at a marriageable age, selected to be concubines 
of the I-nca, the unhappy maiden who was detected in 
an intrigue with any other man was buried alive. ^ In 
Mexico also there were virgins of twelve or thirteen 
years of age (las Mozas de la Penitencia) consecrated to 
the service of their god. They lived chastely and 
regularly, and if any were found to have offended, although 
but slightly, they were presently put to death. * According 
to Justinus and Plutarch, the Persians had Priestesses of 
the Sun, who were obliged to live chastely.^ 

Celibacy or chastity are however by no means 
universally required of the priests; on the contrary, they 
seem in some cases to be distinguished from the people 
as a whole by extraordinary liberties in sexual respects. 
The ius primae noctis, accorded to the priesthood among 
a number of peoples, exemplifies the sexual privileges 
which are sometimes enjoyed by the sacerdotal order. ® 
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Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of West Africa 
the priestesses are not married for the reason that^ ' 
belonging to the god, they cannot become the property 
of a man. But this prohibition ^extends to marriage 
only, and a priestess is not debarred from sexual com- 
merce. Priestesses are ordinarily most licentious^ 

and custom allows them to gratify their passions with 
any man who may chance to take their fancy. » • »The 
priests are said to be very licentious also, but social 
considerations oblige- them to be so less openly than the 
priestesses.* Should a priest for instance openly intrigue 
with a woman he would be infringing the right either 
of her father or her husband. ^ In Ashantee celibacy is 
not enjoined on the priesthood. * The abominable profanity 
of the fetish-women among the Gold Coast natives, is 
said to be »not only tolerated, but adopted as an essential 
part of their worship. »* Among the Todas there are 
priests who are bound to celibacy, but it is said that 
»the priests in particular lead a ver>' loose life.»* It is 
only during the period of probation that a priest of the 
Huichols in Mexico may not have love affairs. ^ In 
ancient Greece chastity was nowise imposed upon the 
priests and celibacy was only in certain cases made a 
condition of the priesthood. ® Herodotus says that in 
Egypt chastity did not in any way belong to the virtues 
prescribed by religious custom.'' 

Other ascetic regulations referring to priests concern 
fasting and prohibited articles of food. Fasting generally 
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seems to be observed when a person wishes to put 
himself in correspondence with the spirits before perform- 
ing some religious rite. Thus, for instance, among the 
Santals the person or persons who offer sacrifices at 
their feasts have to prepare themselves for the duty by 
fasting and prayer. ^ A similar observance is among the 
same people followed by the initiated on consulting a 
spirit^ A Tunguse shaman being summoned to treat 
a sick person will for several days abstain from food 
and maintain silence till he becomes inspired.^ The 
shaman of the Lapps prepared himself for the sacrifice 
by fasting and ablutions. * In the Nissan Islands of the 
Bismarck Archipelago the sorcerers make fine weather 
for the festivals by fasting for days together and following 
certain other rules. ^ Among the Upper Missouri Indians 
the man who invokes the Great Spirit for his tribesmen 
durst not eat, nor speak to any one during the time 
that he was making his »medicine», for fear of breaking 
the spell and thereby displeasing the Great Spirit. * The 
Mandans fast before taking part in a sacrifice, before 
organizing a war party, etc. "^ Similarly the Sioux practise 
fasting on several occasions, but always in order to obtain 
superhuman assistance or to acquire a transference ta 
themselves of superhuman power. ^ The ancient caciques 
of Hispaniola, who also exercised priestly functions, fasted 
when they wished to foresee the future. Herrera tells us 
that they shut themselves up for six or seven days without 
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eating anything, and when they were thus weakened 
with fasting they said they had seen something of what 
they desired.^ 

In connection with the abstinence from food which 
the priests observe in order to produce supernatural 
communion, we must also mention the analogous use of 
drugs for religious ends. The strong narcotic potions, 
which the priests among many peoples take when 
performing their various ceremonies, may in a sense be 
reckoned among the severities of asceticism to which 
they are subjected. The Nueans or Savage Islanders, 
do not drink kava as a beverage, reserving it for the 
inspiration of their priests. ^ The exaltation of the Tonga 
priests, as Dr. Zimmermann thinks, is partly simulated, 
partly produced by means of narcotic plants. ^ In the 
Nicobar Archipelago* as well as in the Nossi-Be and 
Mayotte Islands near Madagascar^ the mystery-men, 
before they begin a rite, swallow a great quantit>' of 
certain intoxicating drinks, the Koryak shamans, again, 
take a dose of flybane (Amanita muscaria), ® The priests 
of ancient Mexico saw visions through using an ointment 
or drink made from all sorts of small beasts such as 
spiders, scorpions, palmerworms, salamanders and vipers, 
to which they added the seeds of ' Ololuchqui\ '^ To 
work divination, the Peruvian priests shut themselves 
into a house and made themselves so drunk that they 
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lost their senses. »Some affirm,* Father Acosta tells us, 
»that they use certain unctions.* ^ 

Fasting and the use of narcotics on the part of the 
priests, before they perform a religious rite, must naturally 
be connected with the similar observances of incipient 
priests which we have mentioned in a previous chapter.^ 
It seems obvious that the origin of the custom of fasting, 
etc., as practised by priests before the performance of a 
ceremony, is the same as with would-be priests who 
prepare themselves for intercourse with the gods. In 
either case the purpose of the subjects is to reduce 
themselves to a state of mind which is supposed to in- 
dicate their close communion, with the supernatural 
world. 

As regards the food restrictions which refer to 
priests, different customs prevail among different peoples. 
A sorcerer of the Waraus must abstain from the flesh 
of big animals, and is moreover restricted to food indigenous 
to the country, all .species of animals imported by the 
Europeans being banished from his table. ^ The priests 
of the Singhalese » cannot touch meat, vegetables and 
eggs being their sole diet.> * In the Arunta and Kaitish 
tribes of Australia »the only food restrictions of any 
importance referring to the medicine-man are the prohibi- 
tion of fat and of hot drinks, but in the Warramunga 
they are very comprehensive — at least so far as' the 
young doctors are concerned.* ^ As is the case with 
Buddhist priesthood in general, the priests of Siam are 
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subject to a most rigorous course of instruction, which 
also comprehends several restrictive rules as to their 
food and drink. ^ Professor Schoexnann gives a list of 
tood prohibitions applying to certain priests of ancient 
Greece. ^ A similar system of restrictive rules also regulated 
the conduct of the Hebrew priesthood, and served to 
separate the sacerdotal order from the laity, conferring 
upon the former a higher degree of holiness.^ 

Among many peoples the exterior appearance of 
the priests betokens their separateness from the rest of 
the population. Thus, extensive descriptions exist of the 
particular priestly attire among numerous races.* The 
priesthood of certain peoples are moreover distinguished 
by a particular colour which they use in their dress. 
This is the case among the Singhalese, where the priests 
are clothed in yellow. ^ Similarly, in the Malay peninsula 
the priestly magician shares with the king the right to 
make use of cloth dyed the royal colour, namely yellow, * 
and from Siam also we hear that the priests are conspicuous 
by their yellow garments. '^ The priestesses of the Manipuris 
in India dress in white. ^ Among the Peruvians the 
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priests wore white when invoking the gods. ^ The or- 
dinary dress of the Zapotec priests was a full white robe, 
that of the Toltec priests a long black robe, and the 
common Totonac priests wore long black robes of cotton. ^ 
In Mexico the » Maids of Penance» ordinarily wore a 
habit all white. ^ 

It is a very general custom among a number of 
peoples that th^ priests distfnguish theijiselves from the 
rest of the community by the length of their hair. The 
shamans of the Tuski tribes in Alaska wear their hair 
long,^ and also among the Thlinkets »the hair of the 
shaman must never be cut* ^ Novices of the priesthood 
are among the Bhills in India required to allow their 
hair to grow to as great a length as possible.^ From 
the time that a Maler of Rajmahal devotes himself to 
the profession of priest and augur, his hair is allowed 
to grow like that of a Nazarite, his power of divination 
entirely disappears if he cuts if^ The prophets of the 
Ahirs let their hair grow. ® Also in China the priests of 
the sect of Taou are said to have long hair. ^ Priests 
and priestesses among the Tshi-speaking peoples »are 
readily distinguishable from the rest of the community. 
They wear their hair long and unkempt, while other 
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people, except the women in the towns on the sea-board, 
have it cut close to the head.* ^ 

The various instruments, such as drums, rattles, 
masks, &x^., which the priests make use of at their 
performances, sometimes, in a sense, serve as badges 
characterizing the sacerdotal order. So, among theThlinkets 
the shamans inherit the office inclusive of all paraphernalia, 
masks, drums, straps, &c., from their father or grand- 
father. ^ The shamans of the Siberian Tunguses and 
Bur>'ats are only allowed to make use of the magic 
drum after having received a formal call from the devil. ^ 
Previous to becoming a candidate for the priesthood, a 
Singhalese must provide himself with certain articles, 
eight in number, which are said to be indispensably 
necessary for admission.* 

Finally we have to take into account that the 
priests almost universally distinguish themselves from 
the community at large by means of a separate language 
which they use in the divine service or in intercourse 
with each other. Concerning the Angakoks of Green- 
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land the Missionary Egede reports that they have a 
peculiar language, altogether different from the ordinary 
tongue of the country. And words of the general language 
they use in an opposite or metaphorical sense. This 
particular idiom they make use of only at their practices 
of witchcraft and when they are consulted by the people. ^ 
Another writer stiites that the Greenland Angakoks also 
communicate with each other in a certain jargon of their 
own. ^ The priests of the Indians of Virginia conduct 
their adorations and conjurations in a different language 
to that spoken by the peoplejust as the Catholics of all 
nations say their mass in Latin. ^ Similarly the Dacota 
conjurors, as the Rev. J. R. Riggs states, use »a language 
which is unintelligible to the common people, for the 
purpose of impressing upon them the idea of their 
superiority. » This sacred language consists in using 
words which seem to have been introduced from other 
Indian languages, in employing descriptive expressions 
instead of the ordinary names of things,, and in using 
common words far out of their usual signification. * In 
similar terms Mr. Hind describes the sacred language of 
the Dacota. ^ The chants of the Grand Medicine Society 
among the Menomini Indians are in general in the native 
language, though that portion of the ritual pertaining 
to Indian cosmogony and the genesis of mankind is to 
a great extent mixed with Ojebway words, and is therefore 
unintelligible to every one save those familiar with this 
language.® A great portion of the phraseology of the 
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Ojebway ritual »is in an archaic form of language, and 

is thus unintelligible to the ordinary Indian . This 

archaic phraseolog>^ naturally appears impressive and 
important to the general populace, and the shamans 
delight to dwell on such phrases during ceremonials, 
not only to impress their hearers but to elevate them- 
selves as well.* ^ The Ojebways ^abbreviate their sentences 
and employ many elliptical forms of expression, so much 
so that half-breeds, quite familiar with the colloquial 
language, fail to comprehend a medicine-man when in 
the full flow of excited oratory. » ^ The language in which 
the Peruvian priests invoked the gods is said to have 
been »non vulgaire & non entendue du Peuple.» * 

From other parts of the world, too, come reports 
of the priests using a peculiar language of their own. 
We find that in Dahomey, the priests have a »holy fetish 
jargon, which is unintelligible to the uninitiated.* * From 
Cassangue in Congo an oracle is mentioned who pronounced 
his utterances in an idiom of the past no longer understood 
by the people.^ The priests of the Kookies in India, 
»have among themselves a language, most probably an. 
entirely artificial one, quite different from that spoken 
by the people and perfectly unintelligible to them.*® 
One of the languages used in; ancient Persia was styled 
the Farsi, which was the tongue of the province of Fars 
as well as that of the savants and priests. ^ Among the 
Malays in Malacca the priestly magician shares with the 
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king »the right to enforce the use of certain ceremonial 
words and phrases, in which respect, indeed, his list is 
longer, if anything, than that of royalty. » ^ The language 
used by the Dyak medicine-men in their incantations is 
unintelligible even to the Dyaks themselves. ^ » Amongst 
the Minahassers,* so Dr. Hickson says, »I was told by 
several authorities that the language used by theWalians 
(priests) was frequently not completely understood by the 
people, owing to the use of many words which are now 
no longer spoken.* ^ In New Zealand the native priests 
seem to have a sacred symbolic language. * Also in the 
Hervey Islands the diviner delivers his responses in a 
language intelligible only to the initiated. ^ And finally 
we learn that the shamans of the Lapps on performing 
a rite in concert communicated with each other in a 
peculiar language, or used ordinary words with a strange 
meaning.® 
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CHAPTER V 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRIESTHOOD AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRIESTLY FLECTIONS. 

IT is a conspicuous fact that among the priesthood 
of different peoples two types of supernaturalistic practi- 
tioners are rriet with, both displaying certain characteristic 
traits of their own. These types are the priest and the 
magician, or sorcerer. 

Almost equally evident, however, is it to the ethnolo- 
gist that these types are very closely related to each 
other. — In the foregoing chapters we have spoken of 
priests and sorcerers almost indiscriminately. Now we 
have, so far as it is possible, to trace the line of demarcation 
between these classes of the priesthood. 

In theoretical works we meet with very var>4ng^ 
and dissimilar definitions of what priests and sorcerers 
really are. The distinction between these types is in 
many cases arbitrarily drawn and sometimes even, as it 
seems, altogether confounded. Certain writers associate 
the difference between priests and sorcerers with the 
difference between higher and lower aspects of the 
evolution of spiritual life. Agreeably to a wide-spread 
theory, among the lower races, whatever may be the 
nature of their supernaturalistic practices, there are only 
to be found sorcerers, the term of priest being reserved 
for the representatives of a higher system of cult »The 
lower races of men have no Priests properly so called,* 
Lord Avebury writes: if we examine more closely the 
true functions of the so-called priests reported from such 
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peoples, »we shall easily satisfy ourselves, ^ the author 
asserts, »that the term is a misnomer, and that wizards 
only are intended. Without temples and sacrifices there 
cannot be priests, t ^ Professor Reville, also, is not of 
opinion that priests in the restricted sense of the term exist 
among rude peoples; he believes that only sorcerers are 
to be found in the lower stages. »Dans les pays .de la 
non-civilisation, » he writes, »le sorcier, ou Thomme en 
rapport personnel avec les esprits, condense en quelque 
sorte en lui-meme les elements dont la divergence fera 
plus tard le pretre, le prophete, le medecin, le juriste et 
meme le philosophe et Tartiste.* ^ Priesthood constitutes 
»une regularisation et une transformation de la sorcellerie 
primitive,* and the characteristic of a priest, in distinction 
from a sorcerer, seems merely to consist in his forming 
a part of an established organism.^ By restricting the 
existence of priests to peoples with an organised sacerdotal 
body, the author however, in fact, makes the types of 
priest and sorcerer almost entirely amalgamate. His 
narrow definition of a priest induces him to impute to 
the early sorcerer traits that necessarily denote the priestly 
group, however we may look upon the relation between 
priests and sorcerers. Thus, enumerating the attributes 
of the sorcerer, he designates him as »Phomme exceptionnel 
qui entretient un commerce personnel et intime avec les 
esprits, qui est possede par eux, qui en est Tinstrument 
volontaire ou involontaire, tantot dirige par eux, tantot 
les dirigeant lui-meme,» etc. * In another passage we 
read: — >>Tout pouvoir de sorcier n'est autre chose que 
le pouvoir de Tesprit qui est en lui et qui agit par lui.» ^ 
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Very hard to comprehend is also the meaning which de 
la Grasserie attaches to the terms ol sorcerer and priest 
»Par celui (le terme) de sorcier,* the author argues, »on 
en tend gen6ralement ceux qui exercent la magie, for9ant 
la divinite ou les ames des morts a comparaitre, qui 
predisent Tavenir et qui peuvent gu6rir ou envoyer des 

maladies; Mais tel n'est point leur charactare 

primitif et essentiel; celui-ci se traduit dans leur fonction 
generale, qui consiste a etre individuellement inspire par 
la divinite a la suite d'une selection faite par elle. Quant 
au pretre, il se distingue du sorcier en ce qu'il n'est point 
inspire, n'est pas Tobjet d'une selection par ce moyen, 
mais se recrute d'apres une mode regulier. Est sorcier 
qui veut, n'est pas pretre qui le veut» * The classification 
of priests and sorcerers as regards their occurrence among 
different peoples is very arbitrarily made by the author: 
— »Cest chez les negres d'Afrique,* he says, »et aussi 
chez les Tartares, dans le Shamanisme, que regne le 
sorcier; la sorcellerie y est meme la seule religion connue» 
»Le sorcier est I'Angekok des Esquimaux, Thomme- 
medicine des Peaux-Rouges, le place de TAmerique du 
Sud.» In Polynesia there are priests as well as sorcerers,, 
and, »c'est le pretre qui domine dans les soci6tes r^ligieuses 
du Mexique et du Perou.» ^ Professor Goblet d'Alviella 
assumes that the priest has »the monopoly of the relations 
with the higher deities,* whilst exorcism is represented 
as the chief function of his rival the sorcerer.* No 
sufficient reasons are however given for such a classification 
of the offices. 

In his Introduction to the History of Religion Dr. 
Jevons, discussing the relation between priests and sorcerers, 
says that inspiration by the god makes a man a priest, 
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and that the difference between the two classes consists 
in the one ^bringing about disease and death in the 
community, the other counteracting the machinations of 
the first class, and also bringing positive blessings to the 
community in the shape of good crops, etc* Further 
examination is said to show >that the one class derive their 
powers from the god who protects and is worshipped by 
the community, the other from spirits who are bound by 
no ties of fellowship or goodwill to the community.* ^ 
Much the same observation as to the character of priests 
^nd sorcerers has been made by M. Lenormant instating: 
— »The supernatural power by which man succeeds in 
conquering the spirits may be in its nature either divine 
or diabolical, celestial or infernal. In the first case it is 
confounded with the power that the priest derives from 
the superior gods; it is exercised in a beneficent manner 
to avert misfortunes, to conjure diseases, and to combat 
demoniacal influences. In the second case it becomes 
perverse and impious, constituting sorcery or witchcraft 
with all their criminal aberrations.*^ — It is true, as we 
shall show further on, that in many communities great 
antagonism prevails between a benevolent and an evil- 
disposed class of the priesthood, the former of which are 
generally represented as priests, the latter as sorcerers. 
But this relation between the two classes does not embody 
the real characteristic of either the type of priest or the 
type of sorcerer. 

There is little doubt but that the distinction between 
priests and sorcerers is based upon dissimilarities connected 
with their functions. It also seems natural that the priests 
should be designated as those who conduct the religious 
rites, and the sorcerers identified with those who are 
practising magic. And to define both types more closely: 



* Jevons, Introduction to the Hint or y of Religion^ pp. 289 sq. 

* Lenormant, Chatdean Magic, p. 58. 
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the priests being the representatives of the gods, exercise 
the duties incumbent on them by invoking the aid of • 
their supernatural protectors. Their power consists in 
influencing the will of the supreme beings. On the 
other hand, the magicians act entirely by themselves. 
They are independent of the supreme rulers, with whom 
they have no communication in the same sense as the 
priests have. By their secret .machinations, , as they 
themselves conceive, they are able to bring about the 
desired results, and the same means of coercion may be 
applied by them to the gods as well »In magic, » Dr. 
Frazer says, »man depends on his own strength to meet 
the difficulties and dangers that beset him on ever>^ side. 
He believes in a certain established order of nature on 
which he can surely count, and which he can manipulate 
for his own ends.* Religion, on the contrar>', ^explains 
the succession of natural phenomena as regulated by the 
will, the passion, or the caprice of spiritual beings like 
man in kind, though vastly superior to him in power.* ^ 
Dr. Westermarck, in an analogous manner points out 
that in religion man endeavours to exercise influence 
upon supernatural beings by natural means, such as 
offering presents to them, humbUng himself before them,, 
praising them, eta, while in magic he aims at influencing 
whether natural or supernatural beings by supernatural 
means, namely, by the application of magic energy. ^ 

In the same way as that set forth by us above, 
Sir John Lyall, in his Asiatic Studies, has expounded 
the distinction between priests and sorcerers. A wizard. 
Sir John says, may be thus defined: — »He is one who 
professes to work marvels, not through the aid and 
counsel of the supernatural beings in whom he believes 
as much as the rest, but by certain occult faculties and 

' Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 458. 

•^ Westermarck, 'Religion och magi,' in Euterpe, 1905, p. 25. 
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devices which he conceives himself to possess, t The priest 
is held in reverence as the ambassador of a power on 
which it is hopeless to make war. ^ 

While, as we have seen, the distinction between 
priests and sorcerers is very differently understood by 
different scholars, the question has been little discussed 
whether, in reahty, a clear line of separation does exist 
between these classes of the priesthood. For our own 
part, we think that » priests* and » sorcerers », as they are 
found among mankind, do not, as a rule, display any 
unadulterated types from a scientific point of view. If 
we strictly keep to the hypothesis that those are priests 
who derive their powers from spiritual beings, while 
sorcerers resort to magical means, all that can be gathered 
from the supernaturalistic practices of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized peoples points to the conclusion that the 
types of priests and sorcerers almost inextricably blend 
into one another. 

Yet, in a few cases, the distribution of the functions 
of the priesthood makes the types of priest and sorcerer 
distinct from each other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune- 
tellers, exorcists and physicians, who, as we shall see 
further on, form among certain peoples special professions 
of their own, also display, in certain cases, instances of 
the typical magician. Examples of such practitioners- 
acting solely by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare, which can also be said as to the occurrence of the 
unadulterated priestly type. On the other hand, it is 
very common that different classes of the priesthood 
almost indiscriminately make use of religious and magical 
means in their practice. 

As a matter of fact, though the distinction between 
priests and sorcerers is conspicuous in theory, yet on a 
closer examination of their functions among various races, 



Lyall, Asiaiic StwHts, First Series, pp. 106, 107. 
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we become aware that the line of demarcation disappears. 
We have argued that the distinction between priests and 
sorcerers is of a functionary character; strictly speaking, 
it refers only to the means which they make use of at 
their performances. The services themselves required of 
both classes are, to a great extent, identical. In many 
cases the same results are thought to be obtainable by 
applying to either the priest or the sorcerer, by using 
either religious or magical means. 

Now we learn that connection with supernatural 
beings is in no way confined to »priests». nor do the 
» sorcerers » monopolize the practice of magic Very 
frequently it happens that practitioners in which the 
priestly type preponderates have recourse to magic also, 
and that representatives of the type of sorcerer maintain 
a religious communication with spirits. The universal 
occurrence of such instances proves that in reality the 
types of priest and sorcerer are very little distinct in a 
scientific sense of the words. 

Of priests who also practise magic some instances 
may be given. We read that in New Zealand the priest 
»could rule the winds, render them favourable for flashing, 
restrain the malignancy of evil spirits, destroy the power 
of witchcraft, and hold converse with the gods; he could 
likewise enchant, bewitch, and destroy his enemy by his 
spells, and control the powers of nature.*^ In Fiji some 
of the professed practitioners of witchcraft are said to 
be also priests.^ Among the Bechuanas and Kafirs, the 
depositaries of religion >offer sacrifices, circumcise the 
young men, administer drugs to the sick, pretend . to 
make rain, conjure the storms, and predict events by 
means of guessing-bones, which they always carry with 
them, and which they use as charms, so that they are 



Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, p. 103. 
"Williams, Fiji and the FijianSy p. 209. 
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at once priests, sorcerers and quacks. » ^ The priests of 
the Cherokees are pronounced to >make the people 
believe, by their cunning and craft, that they have a 
supernatural communication with invisible spirits of good 
and evil, and that they have the power of invoking the 
elements and dispensing their attributes, good and bad. 
They make the people believe that by conjuration they 
can bring rain, fine weather, heat, cooling breezes, thunder 
and Ughtning, bring on or expel and cure sickness, etc.,^ 
etc* ^ Professor Goblet d'Alviella points out that »even 
in the bosom of the most highly developed religions the 
priest never completely renounces the practices of sorcery.* * 
Similarly, Dr. Frazer expounds how in an earlier stage 
the functions of priest and sorcerer were often combined, 
and how the same confusion of magic and religion has 
survived among peoples that have risen to higher levels 
of culture.* And in an article on » Religion and Magio 
Dr. Westermarck shows us how also in tlie great religious 
systems of the world worship is confounded with elements 
of magic ^ 

There aie also numerous examples of the fact that 
magicians display traits of a priestly character. Thus 
the Australians are in general represented as only practising 
magic, but nevertheless we read that the magicians in 
those parts are frequently concerned with spirits in the 
same way that priests are. Not only are Australian 



^ Arbousset and Daumas, Exploratory Tour to the North-East of 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope^ p. 240. 

* Bartram, 'The Creek and Cherokee Indians,' in Transactions of 
the American tthnological Society^ iii. Part i. p. 21. 

* Goblet dAlviella, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the 
Conception of God^ p. 95. 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough, i. 64—69. 

* Westermarck, 'Religion och magi,' in Euterpe, 1905, pp. 26 sqq. 
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magicians stated to have been initiated by the spirits,^ 
they also keep up communication with superhuman 
beings. Bonwick mentions that in certain parts of the 
continent the wizards profess to converse with the spirits 
of the dead and to utilize preternatural beings, ^ and in 
Howitfs description of the Kumai we learn how the 
Birraarks held conversations with the gods in the dark.^ 
In Central Australia,* as well as among the Eaglehawk 
and Crow, * the Murring • and the Bangerang, '^ the wizards 
are likewise said to have communion with spirits. We 
are informed that the Melanesians think themselves able 
by means of magic to control the forces of nature, to 
make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, to cause sickness 
or remove it, etc. »No man, however,* Codrington 
observes, »has this power of his own; all that he does is 
done by the aid of personal beings, ghosts or spirits.»^ 
The Tahitians considered witchcraft and sorcery the 
peculiar province of an inferior order of superhuman 
beings. These were the kinds of beings invoked by the 
wizards or sorcerers.^ In like manner the Kafirs are 
reported to believe that witchcraft is exercised through 



* See Roth, 'Ethnoligical Studies among the North- West'Central 
Queensland Aborigines,' p. 153. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Vic- 
toria, i. 462. Uowitt, 'Australian Medicine Men/ in Jour, Anthr. Inst. 
xvi. 48 sq. (Kurnai, Wotjobaluk, Woiworung and Murring). 

* Bonwick, 'The Australian Natives,' ib., xvi. 2C8. Of. Mathew, 
'The Australian Aborigines,' in Journal and Proceedings of the Hoy. Soc. 
of New South Wales, xxiii. 418. 

* Fison and Hewitt, K amir aloi and Kurnai., pp. 253 sq. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia.^ p. 15. 

* Mathew, Eaglehawk and Crow., p. 142. 

* Hewitt, too. cit., p. 44. 

' Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria., p. 275. 
® Codrington, Melanesians., p. 191. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 363. 
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the ins^nmentaUty of evil spirits? besides other mystk 
beings.* By the Panama Indians, too, witches were 
.supposed to hold converse with evil spirits,* aod as to 
the Abipeacs, it is hard to decide whether their conr^rors 
-shonld be styled prii^ts or sorcerers, so much are reKgiotrs 
a»d magieat elements amalganoated m thdr practice* 
Dobrizhoffer says there is no one at their conntrymen 
who does not believe that it is in^ their power to >inflict 
^lisease and death, to cure all disorders, to make known 
distant and future events; to cause rain, hail, and teippests; 
to call up the shades of the dead, and consult them 
<X)ncerning hidden matters,* etc^ 

Although unadulterated types of priests and sorcerers 
are rarely found, yet, as M. Ivenormant and Dr. Jevons 
have pointed out, the priesthood of many peoples are 
divided into two hostile classes, the one exercising a 
beneficial, the other a pernicious influence, and we are 
aware that, in a degree, the former of these classes 
displays the type of priests, the latter the type of 
magicians. On the whole, there is a tendency to identify 
priests with protectors of the people, whereas magicians 
or sorcerers are represented as evildoers who endeavour 
to inflict distress upon others. There are, for instance, 
among the Greenlanders, besides the Angakoks; another 
-sort of conjurers or sorcerers, especially old women, whom 



^ Maioleao, Kafir Laws and Customs^ p. 122. 

« BwKafoft, Works, u 111. 

• Dobrizhoffer, Abipones^ ii. 67 — As Dr. Frazer points out, »it is 
trae that magic often deals with spirits, which are personal agents of the 
Jdnd assumed by religion; but whenever it does so in its proper form, it 
treats them exactly in the same fashion as it treats inanimate agents — 
that is, it constrains or coerces instead of conciliating or propitiating them 
as religion would do.» — The Golden Bough^ i. 63 sq. — This observation 
<l6es not apply to practitioners who, as we have instanced, belong in the 
main to the type of wizard, but nevertheless are in personal converse with 
spirits. The connection of the latter with the supernatural world is often 
analogous to that of the priests. 
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they call lUiseersut, or witches, who can by their spella 
and witchcraft injure people in their life and goods. 
These are not on the same footing with the Angakoks,. 
for as soon as any one incurs only the suspicion of such 
practices, he or she is hated and detested by everybody,, 
and at last made away with. ^ As regards Thlinket 
practitioners, Veniaminof discriminates between sorcerers, 
and shamans. The function of the former consists in 
working harm upon men — most diseases are thought 
to originate in that way — and whoever has been injured 
by a sorcerer hastens to the shaman and asks him to- 
find out the evil-doer. '^ Among the Ojebway the power 
of the sorcerer consists in invoking and causing evil^ 
while that of the medicine-man, or priest, is used to 
avert it The former sometimes attempts to injure the 
latter, who, however, by the aid of his guardian spirits,, 
becomes aware of, and averts such premeditated harm.* 
To the thinking of the Indians of British Guiana the 
Kenaimas, or malevolent sorcerers, and the Peaimen, or 
priestly doctors, stand to each other in the relation ot 
evil and its cure. »Very nearly all bodily evil that 
befalls an Indian is, he thinks, the work of a kenaima^ 
known or unknown; and his only hope of guarding 
against such evil, or of curing such as has come upon 
him, is by thehelpof thepeaiman.» * The Brazilian Paressi 
have a special name for sorcerers as well as for the 
benevolent medicine-men, or the antagonists of the latter. ^ 
Among the Kafirs the witch-doctor is regarded as a 
necessary appendage in every district to ward off the 



* Egede, Description of Greenland^ pp. 192 sq. 

* BemaMKHOB-B, 3anHCKH o6t> ocTpoBaxt ynajiani- 
KHHCKaro Ox^'fejia, Hi. 73 sqq. 

* HofPman, 'The Mide'wiwin,' in Smithsonian Beports, vii. 157. 

* Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana^ p. 328. 

* Von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvdlkern Zentral-Brasiliensr 
p. 434. 
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effects of witchcraft and to discover wizards and witches. ^ 
The Buryats have two classes .of shamans, called the 
white and the black. The former only confer benefits 
upon mankind and resort to the good deities, but from 
the latter only evil comes, and they serve the evil deities. 
A bitter enmity prevails between these classes.^ About 
many peoples we learn in addition that sorcerers are 
regarded with fear and hatred and are sometimes even 
put to death when detected. * 

Facts go to prove, however, that the distinction be- 
tween good and evil disposed classes of the priesthood is 
often arbitrarily drawn, with little or no regard to the 
means, whether religious or magical, which they make 
use of in their practices. The difference between the 
two classes is often based upon the idea that »priests» 
communicate with benevolent deities, while >sorcerers» 
have recourse to evil spirits and other ill-disposed beings. 
Sometimes priests forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are 
transferred to the class of sorcerers, merely because they 
have lost the popular confidence in their good-will, which 
also shows that in such cases the only distinction between 
so-called priests and sorcerers concerns their good or 
evil disposition. Mr. Lumholtz clearly describes' how 
such a transformation takes place among the Tarahumare 
in Mexico. Much as in cases of heresy among Christian 
ministers, he tells us, the other shamans hold a consultation 

* Rowley, Africa Unveiled^ p. 120. 

• AranHTOB^ and XaHrajiOBt, 'IIIaMaHCTBO y BypHTB,' in 
HsB'fecTiH B.-Ch6. 0t4. Feorp. 06m, xiv, 1. p. 46. Illani- 
KOffB, 'IIIaMaHCTBO,' in 3anHCKH Feorp. 06m. ii. 82. 

» Bancroft, Works^ i. 740 (Indians of Honduras). Biittikofer, 
Beisebilder atis Liberia, ii. 331 sq. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Fascha^ pp. 
93, 540, 726 (Tribes in Equatorial Africa). Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 199 (Mundas, Hos, Bhunij). Buch, 'Die Wotjftken,' in Ada Soc. 
Scient, Fenn, xii. 591. Vieiilard and Deplanche, 'Nouvelle-Caledonie/ 
in Bevue Maritime et Coloniale, vi. 76. 
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r^gardic^ a suspec^e(^ cojlea^e, au^ v^y ^epl^de that 
^^^' l\^Ut ojj ^lis Ijieart ha§ failedj ]^im aud that he 13. no 
lone^r o]p.e; oii theni. Erom that time forth, goo<J people 
avoid him, they n9_ lop^er give ^m foo<^ aiid will not 
toljerate hina a^out t^eir home?, they a^e afraid of hjimp 
and the better he was before as a, sha^iji, th^? W^^? 
terrible h^ is now supposed, to have lpe<ponie ^ a ^orper^. 
Soon every a^ccident tnat happens in the locality is. l^aid 
at the accused man's door. ^ ^f among tl;ie Creeks a 
patient die§ under the. treat;nient of a doptor, the chances 
are two to one, :^that the doctor is considered; asi a witch 
or sorcerer, influenced by th;e deVil^ and. is pursued^ 
beaten, and sometimes kill<ed by the surviving relations.* ^ 
Similarly, among the Eskimo about Bering Strait, »i£ a 
shaman is suspected ol using his powers to work evil 
upon his fellow-villagers, he is. also in danger .of being 
killed by common consent of. the community. » Mr. 
Nelson heard of. such men being killed for failing to 
fulfil their predictipns and tor suspected witclfpraft ^. In 
Latooka, in Central Africa, rain-doctors who fml to make 
good their promises are killed, as suspected of witch- 
craft. * 

In other cases, also, we are awar^ that the classification 
of benevolpit and evil-natured supernaturaUstic practi- 
tioners does not come up to the theoretical distinctions 
between priests and SQrcer^rs. The attribute of good is 
not exclusively imputed to the representatives of the 
gods, nor that of evil to the practitioners of magic 
The awe with which the priests are imiversally regarded 
derives its origin, from the notion that they are able. 



* Lumholtz, Unknown Unxico, i. 323* 

* Schoolcraft, Hhtoric<il and Statistical Information respecting the 
Indian Tribes of the United States^ v. 271. 

* Nelson, 'The Eskimo about Bering Strait/ in Smithsonian Re- 
portSf XYiii. 429 Sq. 

* Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Tascha^ p. 779. 
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T^Henever they choose, to deal oiit Sll sioirts of calarhitie^; 
drid hot only to confer benefactions. Espieinally unbelieveirg 
^tid thbse disobedient to the injtiilctibhs of the priests 
are never saffe frotii their driger.*^ 

Magic, on the other hand, is by no iheans always 
condemned as something evil. Mr. Lane says that, to 
the tninking oi. the Arabs, spiritual iiiagic is ot two 
kinds. High and Low or t)ivine arid Satanic: » Divine 
riiagic is regarded as a sublime science, and is studied 
only by good men, and practised only for good purposes. 
Perfection in this tranch of magic consists in the know- 
ledge of 'the mdst great name of feod' ; but this 

knowledge is imparted to none biit the peculiar favourites 
of Heaven. » By virtue of this name irieri can subject 
to theit doriiinion the Jinn or spirits, ihe birds and winds^ 
aind they riiay even i;aise the dead, etc. »Satanic magic, 
as its name implies, is a science depending on the agency 
of the Devil and the inferior evil Jirin, whose services 
are obtained by means similar to those which propitiate, 
or render subservient, the good Jinn. It is condemned 
by the i^rophet arid all good Musliriis, arid orily practised 
for bad purposes. » ^ The opinion held by the people of 
tJgogo in East Africa is that :^ white riiagic », such as 
divination arid healing by conjuration, is riot mischievous, 
as is the case with the aft of black magic ^ We lean^ 
further that the Kafirs discriminate between well-disposed 
and evil-disposed sorcery and believe that only by the 
aid of the former cari the latter be combated. * T^he 
riiagic 'practised by the ancient Finns was either bene- 
fidal or malevolent To the former group were reckoned 



* of. Lumholtz; VnTcnotcn Mexico^ i. 314 sq. Nansen, Eskimo- 
Uvj pp. 241 sq. 

* The Thousand and One Nighfs\ i. 66 sq., note. 

* CameroD, Quer durch Africa^ i. 100. 
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divination, interpretation of presentiments and signs, 
foretelling of lucky and unlucky days, the use of 
protecting charms, etc; to the latter, confusing the senses 
of enemies and inflicting other evils upon them by 
conjurations and curses. ^ 

The numerous functions which appertain to the 
priestly order, induce us to examine to what extent they 
are performed by separate classes of priests. Owing to 
the ambiguity of the information which we obtain on 
this point from descriptions of the uncivilized peoples, 
we are, however, only in comparatively few cases able 
to decide with full certainty when divination, • medical 
art and weather-making are practised by the same men 
who conduct the public worship, and when they form 
vocations of their own. After all, the functionary 
organization of priesthood varies to 'a great extent among 
different peoples, the same duties being sometimes 
performed by the regular priests, sometimes by a special 
class of officiators. Although it is very difficult to lay 
down any general rules for either the one or the other 
of these forms of procedure, there is little doubt that 
one of the prime factors in determining the distribution 
of priestly functions is the way in which they take place. 
Invocation of the ordinary gods of a tribe, when their 
assistance is required to foretell the issue of important 
events, to heal the sick, or to make favourable weather, 
constitutes one of the duties of the regular priests. But 
in cases of divination, etc, being performed through the 
assistance of other descriptions of spirits, or through 
magical means, the practitioners may possibly be distinct 
from the ordinary priests. Very often it happens that, 
among the same people, foretelling the future, healing 
the sict and weather-making are exercised by the ordinary 
priests as well as by special officiators. 



^ Porthan, Tutkimuksia, pp. 174—190. 
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We hardly need here to give any instances of the 
Tule that priests practise divination, which is of universal 
occurrence — a number of such data being given in a 
previous chapter, where we have instanced divination as 
taking place during ecstatic performances. ^ 

But it is also obvious that among many peoples 
the diviners form a distinct profession within the priest- 
hood, and we gather as a characteristic fact, that in a 
great number of such cases, the performance is stated 
to take place through other means than consulting the 
gods. For instance, in the Kafir tribes, the Amatola 
who practise augury by burning certain roots are distinct 
from other classes of the priesthood.^ In Uganda, the 
Bahumu, who foretell the future from the entrails of 
fowls, constitute a separate class of diviners.^ Among 
the Malagasy there is a class of men called Panandro, 
» astrologers », who calculate and declare unlucky days 
and hours and foretell the destiny of children. * Regarding 
the natives about the Altai mountains in North Central 
Asia we are told that besides shamans and weather- 
makers they have four separate classes of augurers 
•distinguished from each other by different names and 
-different methods of procedure. Some of them reveal 
the future by burning the shoulder-blades of animals, 
while others are palmisters. ^ The Kirghizes have several 
<:lasses of soothsayers: the Falscha, or astrologers, who 
foretell from the constellations in the sky and calculate 
lucky and unlucky days, etc, the Diagsa who not only 
foresee but also have power to command the weather, 
the Baksa, or shamans, who with their various other 



* 8ee p. 109. 

^ Backhouse, A Visit to Mauritius and South Africa, pp. 230 sq. 

« Stuhlmarm, Mit Emin Pascha, p. 189. 

* Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. 166. 
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functions combine that of divination, and the Armfitschi 
or Jaruntschi who angnr from the cracks of a sheep's 
shoulder-blades or tail-bones which they put in the fire. 
Some of the latter also foretell from the vibrations of bow- 
strings. ^ With reference to the priesthood of the Zapotecs^ 
we read that »each form of divination was made a 
special study. Some professed to for-etell the future by 
tlie aid of stars, earth, wind, fire or water; others,- by the 
flight of birds, the entrails of sacrificial victims, or by 
magic signs and circles.* ^ From ancient Peru several kinds 
of diviners are mentioned: the Calparicu were those who 
killed birds, lambs and sheep, and inflating the lungs^ 
discerned through a certain vein signs by which they 
declared what was about to happen. Others were called 
Virapiricuc, who burnt the breasts of sheep and »coca>^ 
in the fire, and foretold what would occur from certain 
signs at the time the things were burning. The Achicoc 
told fortunes by maize and the dting of sheep, according 
to odd and even numbers.^ 

As regards the connection between priesthood and 
the medical art, there are examples showing with tolerable 
clearness that the priests and the physicians are in many 
cases the same men. The Aleuts, for instance, are stated 
to seek the assistance of their shamans in^ c^ses cxf 
dangerous illness.* Among the Thlinkets the shamans 
cure the sick by expelling the evil spirits that are in 
them. * The wizard-priest ol the Carriers or TacuUies is 
also the doctor; so, too, the Apache priests or medicine- 
pien possess almost exclusively the secrets of the art of 



* Georgi, Russland^ i. 223. 

* Bancroft, Works^ ii. 211. 

* Molkui, Th^ Fablet and EiSfs of the Yncas, pp. 13' g^ 

^ BeHiaMHHOBi>, 3an«cKH o6x ocxpoBax'B Yna- 
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* Kraa$e, Du TLinkU-lndianer, p. 284. 
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healing,^ Wc are toJd that^ among the Eggarahs oh 
the lower Niger, the Mallams, or priests, to whom the 
whole of the religious power is confided, dlso monopoHzfe 
the medical branch.* The natives of the Grain Coast 
have a set of professional men who combine the medical 
and priestly offices in the satne person. * In Liberia the 
fetish-priest also exercises a doctor's functions.* Among 
the Bahima in Eastern Equatorial Africa there are many 
fetish-men or priests »who, besides carrying* on the 
worship of the spirits and indulging in witchcraft on 
their own account also act as doctors or 'medicine men'.** 
The East African Mganga in his own person combines the 
functions of a physician, a mystagogue, a detector of 
sorcery, an augtc, etc* A similar union of offices is 
ascribed to the priest of the Kimbunda.' The priests 
of the Bntias in North-Eastem India, besides their 
r^igious duties, also administer the medical treatment 
of the people • Among the Mongolian peoples of Sibe- 
ria the shamans officiate as doctors.^ From the Lapps 
also we hear that the function of a physician appertained 
to the calling of the Noita or shaman. *® When a New 
Zealander was takeii ill, »the priest, who held the office 
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also of a physician, was sent for to cure the disease or 
divine its cause.* ^ The priests of the inhabitants of 
Rurutu were also their physicians.^ 

Cases of physicians forming a profession of their 
own in association with the priesthood are, however, by 
no means rare among uncivilized races. The Hawaiian 
doctors »were a distinct class of priests or sorcerers, who 
generally confined the knowledge of their art to their 
own families, and thus made the employment, which was 
lucrative,' hereditary.* ^ Among the Melanesians, who 
have no proper worship, the distribution of the super- 
naturalistic practices varies: » Every considerable village 
or settlement,* writes Codrington, »is sure to have some- 
one who can. control the weather and the waves, some- 
one who knows how to treat sickness, someone who 
can work mischief with various charms. There rnay be 
one whose skill extends to all these branches; but gene- 
rally one man knows how to do one thing and one 
another.* * The Katcharis consider diseases to arise 
from preternatural causes, hence. Colonel Dalson says, 
they have besides priests a special class of conjurers 
whose duty it is to name the god who has sent the 
disease.^ The Kafirs are represented as having three 
classes of doctors: the Smelling-doctors, who pretend to 
detect the operations of witchcraft in calamity, disease, 
etc., the Handling-doctors, who administer medicine, but 
combine with it dancing, drumming, interrogations and 
responses, and the doctors of medicine, who trust to 
pharmacy alone for the cure of disease. These are said 
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to be distinct from other classes of the priesthood.^ In 
regard to the Bafiote in Congo a distinction has been 
•drawn between the fetish-priests who consult the fetish, 
and the wizard-doctors who administer the medicine. ^ 
Among the Karok there are two distinct classes of 
shamans engaged in the medical profession. It is the 
province of the one class to diagnose the case, while the 
other doctors seek to medicate the part where the former 
has discovered the ailment to reside. ^ We are told that 
the priest-doctors of the Tarahumare form several classes 
which have each their specialities. Some of them sing 
at certain religious feasts and are doctors as well, while 
a few do not sing at all, but are merely healers. * From 
the Moxo tribe two sorts of ministers are mentioned who 
<}onduct the various observances: »I1 y en a qui sont de 
vrais Enchanteurs, dont Tunique fonction est de rendre 
la sante aux malades. D'autres sont comme les Pretres 
destinez a appaiser les Dieux.» ^ Among the Manacicas 
the physicians constituted the third rank in society and 
were said to be a different order from the priests who 
held the second rank.® And, finally, we are informed 
that the ancient Araucanians in Chile had three different 
kinds of physicians, who were distinguished by the different 
methods of cure that they employed. "^ 

Although we know that weather-making is among 
the lower races universally associated with priesthood, it 
is often very difficult to ascertain when this function 
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refers to the regUlat jiriests, dtid when to d special dass of 
itldividuals. Stdtfetilfeiits such as »the priests practise 
rain-makirig,» or, »the priests are Ihfe weathfer-doctdrs,* 
abound in descriptions of lavage peoples, but they do 
not necessarily imply that the priests who are concerned 
With influencing the weather are the sattie as those who 
conduct the pilblic worship. Certain |>eoples biily, furnish 
cleat instances of the weather-doctors being identical 
with the priests, or forming a class of their oWfa. 

Among the duties of the Gteenland Angakoks was 
the t)rodtlcing of favourable weathef. ^ This same duty 
is also exercised by the shamans of the Thlinkets. ^ The 
high priest of the Medicine Lodge ceremony among the 
Blackfoot Indians is also supposed to have power over 
rain.* Similarly the Cherokee priests or doctors who 
conduct theit religious rites mslke the people believe 
that by Conjuration they can bring rain, fine weather, 
heatt, cooling breezes, thunder and lightning. * Ih LOango 
they ask rain and iair weather of their ministers of 
religion as the>' do of the king.' By tlie Kafirs raiU- 
making is regarded as an endowment peculiar to the 
priests. But at the same time they believe that it does 
not beloiig by any me^ns to all the priests alike; on the 
contrary, it is enjoyed by k . very few even of them,^ 
seldom by inore than oUe in a tribe. ' It is recorded 

* Piiuk, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo^ p. 62. 

* Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer^ p. 284. 

« Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 266. 

* Bartram, 'The Creek and Cheroke« Indians/ in Transactions of 
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* Proyart, 'History of Loftngo,' in Pinkerton, A General Collection 
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* Holden, Past and Future of the Kaffir Baces, p, 308. Wood,. 
Natural History of Man, i. 208. Maclean, Kafir Laws and Customs^ p. 
104. Kielland, Zululandet, p. 54. Mr. Backhouse states that the 
Kafir rain-makers are distinct from the doctors and aii^rs. — Visit to 
Mauritius and South Aftica, pp. 2.^0 scj. 



that amjong ttie v^^usi function^ oi % ^bjerwi sljiA»i^ia 
is that of a weatljie^-gjifophjet ^. 

Opposing st^.^ei9;eiit§. also, i <?. tha»t t[he p^^fession 
of a weather-maker is kept distiact; frouj of(Ji«ary priestr 
hppdj co;n^ ^pm different q,i^«ters o| tlii^e wojld. Aj:^oi^ 
1;h^ native^ o^ the Altai district th^ere i§ ^ s^ecisal class 
of shamans who profess to mati^ge ^^e weatljiier by 
i^ans of a magip sjpue. ^ Th^ Ki^ghiz^Sj also hftv^ a 
class who not pnly foretell th^ we^theu but ako ha,ve 
the power to pi;ocur:e or ke^p off rain, M^i^d; a»d light- 
ning, '^ Aipoug the Yagas iu Congo, the Sdngijli, or 
rain-ma^cers, ^rija an inferior class under the Ganga^ or 
fetish-men. * With reference to the Okapda peoplq about 
the Ogow^ river in ^^quatorial Africa we are assured 
that th^e pri^estly functions are to some extent distributed 
among different classes of the priesthood. Ther;e ar^ 
certain priests to whom the people apply for produciAg 
rain when a bad, year is impending, and these have a 
special napie. ^ The rain-doctors of the Gangu^Uas in 
Southern Central Afriqa. are pipqounced: to, be distinpt 
from other classes of the priesthood, ^ Mr Bourkic's 
account of. the n^edicine-men of the Apachie and, other 
Indian tribes displays the differentifitiou. which is to be 
observed between the various classes of their priesthood; 
»There are some doctors,* we; read^ »,whQ exypy great 
fame as the briqgers o£ rain, some whp claim, special 
power over s^i^kes, and; some who profess to.copsult the 
spirits' only, and do not treat the sick except when no 
other practitioners are available. This differentiation 
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is not however carried so far that a medicine-man, no 
matter of what class, would decline a large fee.> ^ 

Some few peoples make a distinction between 
different branches of weather-making. From Mabuiag 
or Jervis Island Dr. Haddon mentions two classes of 
weather-doctors: If a man wanted rain he went to the 
Aripuilaig, or rain-map, and asked him to make it rain^ 
whilst a man who wished for wind, in order that he 
might sail his canoe to go and spear dugong, went to 
the Gubaupuilaig to proffer his request* Among the 
Natchez Indians, »they are not the same who undertake 
to procure Rain and fine Weather: The Genius of one 
Person cannot, as they say, give both.»^ In New Zea- 
land any uninitiated person may officiate for the purpose 
of bringing wind, but when rain is wished for, to cause 
a flood, or to irrigate the cultivated fields, priests are 
always sent for.* 

In studying the different offices associated with the 
priesthood we have still to pay attention to the judicial 
authority with which its members are often invested. 
A's a rule, the rights of the priests in this respect are 
closely connected with their religious duties: their super- 
naturalistic endowments being called into requisition 
to serve the administration of justice in the various 
communities. As a matter of course, the priests are the 
most suitable persons to preside over the ordeals at which,, 
among many peoples, persons suspected of crimes are 
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subjected to severe tests. From Congo/ Loango, * and 
other African countries, * as well as from Hawaii, * we 
hear that on such occasions the priests are the ^chief 
officiators. Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcraft, the priests are the most competent 
to conduct the case. So we learn that in Greenland it 
was the office of the Angakoks to denounce certain 
individuals as guilty either in regard to witchcraft or 
any other violation of rules or customs.* The East 
African Mganga is also a detector of sorcery, * and simi- 
larly in Lower Congo the priest is after a death required 
to indicate the sorcerer who has bewitched the deceased 
man."^ Not only sorcerers, but also thieves and other 
evildoers, are often detected by the assistance of the well-^ 
informed priests. One of the principal tasks imposed 
upon the medicine-men of the Apache is to recover 
stolen or lost property, especially ponies.^ Among the 
Thlinkets the aid of the shamans is required to point 
out thieves. * The Mganga of the East African tribes 
brings to light thieves and murderers,^® and a similar 
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^uty is incumbent upon tfae priests^ of many oth^ peo|>ks 
besides. ^ 

• In a £ew cases the priests are i»trusted witfe a 
regular judicatory dignity. This was the case Wfth the 
priest^ in Hawaii, where some appearance of jodkial 
ionns was preserved in cases of titfgation. We learn 
tkat the partks were generally keard before jtidgmetit 
was pronounced, an^ it is said, that » ordinarily cases 
were left to the prkstss whose exanainations appealed 
rather to the si;i|^rstitk)as fears of the. real or supposed 
criminal, than to any direct evidences of gtiilt.*^ From 
Badagry, in Guinea, a traveller reports that »the fetish^ 
priests are the sole judges of the people, and the statutes 

of their country are recorded in their own breasts 

only.* And, the same writer adds, » although they are 
mostly swayed in their decisions by interest, or influenced 
by prejudice andi passion, in no instance are they mur- 
mured against by either plaintiff or defendant** Among 
the Gauls the judicial power was chiefly exercised by 
the Druids. * 

Before we close this chapter it remains to add a 
few words about the participation of both sexes in the 
priestly office. From almost all parts of the world, where 
uncivilized peoples live, come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorcerers; in general little distinction 
seems to. be made between the sexes as regards their 
qualification for priesthood. Among some peoples, however^ 
men take a certain precedence in the sacerdotal profession, 
and in a few cases we meet with clear statements that 
women are not admitted to the priesthood at all As to 
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the Greenlanders, Rink and Astrup state that women as 
well . as men might become Angakoks, ^ while Nansen, 
admitting that the Angakoks were of both sexes, observes, 
however, that women seem to have been more rarely 
met with in this profession. ^ There are medicine-women 
as well as medicine-men among the Apache.^ Many 
women of the Klamath tribes in California are honoured 
as shamans and prophetesses.* In the Karaya tribes 
about Araguya River in Brazil even women may attain 
the dignity of wizard-priests.* The conjurers of the 
Abipones are of both sexes,* and the same is reported 
concerning the Patagonians, ' whilst the office of medicine- 
man among the Araucanians » though generally usurped 
by males, does not appertain to them exclusively.*® 

In Africa female priests are met with among many 
peoples. We are informed that among the Gold Coast 
natives priestcraft is not confined to the male portion of 
the community: »An established order of priestesses, or 
l^etishwomen, still farther swell the ranks of these 
harpies. » ^ In Ashantee they have also fetish-women,^® 
and in Dahome, to refer to Sir Richard F. Burton, about 
a quarter of the female population may be classed under 
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this order. ' The medidne-men of Lubuku may be 
women, 2 and among the Fan, too, women sometimes, 
enjoy a certain authority as wizards.^ In the Kafir 
tribes the seer's office may be filled by a female.* 

Turning to Asia, we find female priests among 
several peoples in the north-western and northern parts 
of the continent Although women are by all shamanic 
peoples held as much inferior to men, there are nevertheless 
female shamans among them considered to be as powerful 
as male shamans. ^ In certain Tartar tribes men, women,, 
and even young maidens are permitted to practise as 
shamans. * The Yakuts have both male and female 
shamans, the latter are even said to be more numerous,, 
although less highly estimated than the former;'' the 
Golds, also, on the Amur river, have female shamans.® 

Referring to the Land Dyaks, Mr. St John writes 
that in most tribes » there are five or six priests, and in 
some districts half the female population are included 
under the denomination of priestesses. » ^ In the Pacific 
Islands female priests are of no exceptional occurrence. ^^ 
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With special regard to the Fijians, Williams records that 
there are priestesses among them, although few of sufficient 
importance to have a temple as the priests have. ' 

Of peoples who more or less exclusively confine 
the priesthood to the male sex, a few may be instanced. 
We hear of the natives about the Altai mountains in 
Northern Central Asia that men are alone allowed to 
take part in their sacrificial feasts, and that, consequently, 
the shamans must be nien. ^ Mentioning the Chippewas, 
a writer says that » soothsayers exist among them, both 
male and female, but the gieat medicines or charms are 
only practised by men.» ^ Andamanese seers are invariably 
of the male sex. * Eyre declares that in Central Australia 
women are never sorcerers, * and, so far as we are aware, 
professed female sorcerers are not mentioned from other 
parts of the Australian continent either. 

The priestly offices to which women seem principally 
to devote themselves are foretelling the future and healing 
diseases. In regard to the former art, as practised by 
the female sex, we read, for instance, that among the 
Nootkas »old women are not without their traditional 
mysterious powers in matters of prophecy and witchcraft » ® 
As regards the Ahts, too, prophecy is represented as the 
particular department of their aged women. "^ In ancient 
Peru the old women commonly exercised the office of 
di\anation, especially those of certain provinces.^ By the 
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Kamchadales » every old woman is looked upon as a 
witch and interpreter of dreams. » ' 

As respects the occurrence of female doctors, we 
are told that among the East African Mgangas, although 
they are of both sexes, the women generally confine 
themselves to the medical part of the profession. ^ The 
healing of wounds, as also in general all medical treat- 
ment, is among tjie Kafirs performed by women. ^ Among 
the Ogowe River tribes women administer medicine and 
pharmacy.* In Fezzan the medical practice is more 
particularly in the hands of old experienced women. ^ 
Female doctors seem to be more numerous than men 
among the Northern Californians, • and among the Karok, 
likewise, the doctors who had to diagnose cases of illness 
were mostly women. '^ In their complaints and disorders 
the Creeks sometimes employ male, but more frequently 
female practitioners to attend them. ^ From Nicaragua 
we hear that the old women cured the sick/ and this 
was also the case in the province of Chicora, where they 
had no other physicians, as is expressly stated. ^^ In the 
Koitapu tribe of New Guinea, who among their neigh- 
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hours enjoy a great reputation for skill in the healing 
art, women are oftener called upon than men. * 

It is in this connection a remarkable fact that 
women are almost universally considered to be endowed 
with mysterious powers in a much higher degree than 
is the case with men. Mr. Lane's account displays the 
idea of the Moslem world in this respect: — »The 
wickedness of women is a subject upon which the 
stronger sex among the Arabs^ with an affected feeling 
of superior virtue, often dwell, in common conversation. 
That women are deficient in judgment and good sense 
is held as a fact not to be disputed even by themselves, 
as it rests on an assertion of the Prophet; but that they 
possess a superior degree of cunning is pronounced 
equally certain and notorious. Their general depravity 
is pronounced to be much greater than that of men.» ^ 
Doughty, in his description of the Arabian desert, tells 
us of a Moslem who had put away his wife, and 
subsequently declared with great lamentation that she 
had bewitched him in revenge. Such cases were said to 
be common in that region — the work of the hareem, 
or women, with their sly philters and maleficent drinks.^ 
The Santals fear the malevolent propensities of their 
women, as is shown by the fact that the men »are 
particularly careful to keep their sacred knowledge from 
their wives for fear that they should acquire undue 
influence with the bongas (gods), become witches, and eat 
up the family with impunity when the protection of its 
gods has been withdrawn. » * A similar observation 
occurs among certain Australians. From Central and 
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South-Eastern Australia we hear that the sacred imple- 
ments, by means of which the sorcerers work various 
spells, are specially kept concealed from the sight of 
women. ^ In Dahome, where supposed spiritual power 
in women is very, general, »the husband may not chastise 
or interfere with his wife whilst the fetish is upon her, 
and even at other times the use of the rod might be 
dangerous. » ^ 

The notions of the spiritual propensities of women 
account for the inclination, which is displayed by many 
peoples, to attribute witchcraft particularly to the female 
sex. In Greenland decrepit old women especially are 
thought to serve as Illiseersut, or malevolent sorcerers. ^ 
The Yurok and Karok in California »beli^ve old squaws 
can by witchcraft prevent the salmon from ascending 
the river, and in former times they not unfrequently slew 
by butcherly murder the unfortunate hag so suspected.** 
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to extreme measures when he knows that a thousand secret invisible 
engines of witchcraft may be let loose against him. Slaves know very 
well in what their own power and the means of redress consist^ and they 
are sure to turn their mastoids dread of witchcraft to good account. 
(Western Africa^ p. 179) 

* Egede, Description of Greenland, p. 192. 

* Powers, 'Tribes of California,' in Survey of the Uocky Mountain 
Begior^ iii. 57. 
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In ancient Peru they had sorcerers and witches, »but 
this profession was more commonly practised by women 
than men.» ^ With reference to Hottentot superstitions 
Ave learn that under the imputation of witchcraft »their 
Old Women, like ours, suffer more than any others. » ^ 
In the Government of Tomsk in South Siberia native 
sorceresses who harm the people by witchcraft are much 
more numerous than male sorcerers. ^ Among the Arabs, 
also, witches exceed the wizards in number,* and simi- 
larly in Europe, in olden times, women were more 
frequently accused of practising witchcraft than men. ^ 

If *an Eskimo becomes ill, »the wife is often accused 
of working some chann on her husband in order that 
she may enjoy the favours of another.* • Likewise in 
East Central Africa, among the Wawira, the wives of a 
deceased man are most often tegarded as those guilty 
of his death, and therefore in case of death occuring to 
their husband the wives generally nm away.'' When a 
Gaul of rank died under suspicious circumstances his 
relations had the wives examined in the manner adopted 
with slaves, and if proof was obtained, put them to severe 
torture, and killed them. ^ 



* Garciiasso de la Vega, Boi/al Commentaries , i. 60. 

* Kolben, V resent State of the Cape of Good-Hope^ i. 133. 

* KocxpoBx, 'Koji;iOBCTBO ToMCKOH Ty 6epHiH/ in 3anHCKH 
B.-Ch6. 0x4. Peorp. 06m. i. 16. 

* AVellhausen, Beste Arabischen Ueidenthums, p. 159. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mi/thotogie, ii. 867. Delacroix, Proces de 
Soroellerie^ p. 60. Hansen, Zauherwahn^ p. 16. Bang, Hexevcescn og 
Hexeforfotgetser, p. 15. 

* Turner, 'Ethnology o! the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory,' 
in Smithsonian Reports^ xi. 199. 

' Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha^ p. 394. 

® Caesar, He Bel to Gallico^ B. vi. Oh. 19. — From Madagascar we 
learn of a parallel custom referring to slaves. When a member of a native 
family is taken ill, the slaves of the family are frequently subjected to 
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As we learn from a few instances, among some 
peoples, who have both male and female priestST^a certain 
class of priestly functions is confined to one or other of 
the two sexes. Thus the ceremony of the Great Medicine 
Lodge among the Blackfoot Indians is invariably conducted 
by a woman. ^ In Greece the oracles hallowed by Apollo 
were always delivered by a woman. *^ The Roman Vestals, * 
the Peruvian Virgins of the Sun, the Mexican Maidens 
of Penance and the Persian Sun Priestesses, of whom we 
have spoken in a previous chapter, * illustrate a sacerdotal 
class whose office is held by females. Also from Africa 
come occasional reports of priestesses displaying the type 
of Vestals. ^ Kubary * mentions from the Pelew Islands 
numerous classes of diviners, one of which foretell future 
events from the fracture of cracked nuts; these are always 
of the male sex. There- are also two classes who predict 
the future by invoking certain spirits, and these invariably 
consist of female diviners. * Among certain Indians of 
California, although in these tribesTnany women are 
honoured ^s shamans and prophetesses, none of the 
female sex are admitted to the medical profession, the 
privilege of quackery being reserved exclusively to the 
men. '^ 

the trial by ordeai, it being suspected that some one among them has 
(iaused the ilbess by means of witchcraft. — Ellis, Hislory of Madagascar^ 

i. 477 sq. 

1 Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 263. 

« Gotte, Das Delphische Orakel, p. 77. 

• Jordan, Der Ttmpel der Vesta, p. 70. 

* Scje p. 157. 

* Casati, Died Anni in tquatoria, i. 186. 

• Jn Bastian, Allerlei, i. 40 sq. 

■^ Powers, 'Tribes of California/ in Survey of the Bockg Mountain 
Eejon^ iii. 15:^. Bancroft, ^orks, i. 394. 
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